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Program is ‘“‘no excessive burden” at 


Central Catholic High School 


Father Linford F. Greinader, Principal 
Central Catholic High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


“Everybody Gains” 


General statements are so often mean- 
ingless. But this one is full of meaning; 
not only to the people directly involved, 
but to Catholics all over the country. 
Here is what Father Linford F. Grein- 
ader, principal of.Central Catholic high 
school, Johnstown, Pa., reports: 


“Everybody gains. Our high school has 
participated in the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading program for the 
past six years, during which more than 
21,000 Catholic magazines and periodi- 
cals have been placed in the homes of 
the greater Johnstown area... The 
annual campaign has not been an exe 
cessive burden for the high school faculty 
and students, nor for the subscribers, 


“The administration has the satisfactory 
feeling that the school has been taking 
a valuable part in Catholic activity, the 
Students gain worthwhile lessons in sales- 
manship plus attractive prizes, and the 
school treasury has been considerably 
enriched with a minimum of effort.’’ 


The truth of the matter is: Everybody 
gains! 


For an operating plan for your school 
write today to: National Catholic De- 
cency in Reading Program, 2959 North 
Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
(Sponsored by the Catholic Digest and 
64 other Catholic publishers), 
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to Family 
Entertainment fix 


By Dale Francis 


ritics should presumably 

keep their eye on the screen 

while theater owners keep 
their eye on the boxoffice. 

It does not necessarily follow 
that what seems best on the screen 
to the critics will show up best in 
the balance books of the boxof- 
fice. As a matter of fact, it fre- 
quently happens a film is a criti- 
cal success but a financial failure. 
~ This does not necessarily mean 
the taste of the public is poor, it 
is more likely to mean the taste 
of the critic is specialized. A real- 
ly poorly done movie is likely to 
be a financal as well as a critical 
flop. But it is quite possible to 
have a well done picture that sat- 
isfies the public taste without ex- 
citing critical attention. At the 
same time, critics, may discover a 


film to be a technical masterpiece 
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but the public may ignore it. 

For example, I was personally 
greatly impressed in recent years 
by Stanley Kubrick’s “Paths of 
Glory” and Luis Bunel’s “Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe.” Neith- 
er of these were boxoffice success- 
es. At the same time, I did not 
enjoy “Pillow Talk” or “Operation 
Petticoat,” two of last year’s huge 
boxoffice successes. 

Now it happens all four films 
were well done. The two boxof- 
fice successes did not suit my taste 
but I would not deny their com- 
petency or the quality of the per- 
formances of the cast. They were 
entertainments but it would be 
difficult to claim for them any 
great contribution to film history. 

The two films I did like had 
innovations that suggest to me 


they will be long remember- 
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ed. I have no doubt your chil- 
dren’s children will someday see 
“Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” 
perhaps not in commercial the- 
aters but in film study groups. 
They are not likely to see “Pillow 
Talk.” 

Likewise, the great boxoffice 
stars are not often the greatest 
actors and actresses. Again this 
stems from the same natural re- 
sult — boxoffice success is more 
likely to go to those films that 
entertain without placing too much 
strain upon the intellect. 

When the 1961 Box Office 
champions were named the list 
was headed by Doris Day. If you 
were asked to list the 10 greatest 
actors and actresses in films to- 
day, it is not likely Doris Day 
would be in the list. 

But once again, there is no need 
to be snobbish. Doris Day is an ex- 
cellent actress. I was astonished 
years ago when I saw her in a 
film called “Storm Warning.” 
While I'd been impressed by her 
acting in “Young Man With a 
Horn” and so was not totally un- 
prepared, I thought her perform- 
ances as Ginger Rogers’ freckle- 
faced sister in “Storm Warning” 
was magnificent. She may not be 
one of the greatest of modern ac- 
tresses, but she is certainly several 
cuts above the average. Again last 
year in “Midnight Lace,” Miss Day 
demonstrated a real talent in a 
role that was not too demanding 
but which nevertheless was the 
key role in the establishment of 
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the stress that dominated the 
mood of the film. 

My point is that while the pub- 
lic may not demand the finest 
dramatic films and the finest dram- 
atic performances, it does demand 
technical competence and dramat- 
ic ability in its boxoffice champ- 
ions. 

Examine the list of the 10 top 
boxoffice stars: Rock Hudson is 
perhaps a man of limited dramatic 
talent but within his limitations 
he is excellent; Cary Grant man- 
ages to be Cary Grant in virtually 
everything he does but this is quite 


enough and years ago in “None 


But the Lonely Heart” he demon- 
strated he had ability that went 
beyond that ordinarily demanded 
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of him; Elizabeth Taylor is cer- 
tainly a first class actress and has 
deservedly received critical ac- 
claim; Debbie Reynolds has many 
limitations as an actress but she 
is competent in the kind of roles 
to which she is ordinarily assigned; 
Tony Curtis is a considerably bet- 
ter actor than he is ordinarily cred- 
ited as being and could perhaps 
in the future demonstrate out- 
standing ability. 

When it comes to the seventh 
in the list of boxoffice champions, 
I must confess ignorance. I have 
seen Sandra Dee but I always for- 
get who she is. Frank Sinatra fol- 
lows in the list and I have never 
found it difficult to contain my 
enthusiasm for him as an actor — 
‘ase in fairness he is not really too 

ad an actor and sometimes has 

been extraordinarily competent 
when his role approximated his 
own personality. 


April 

The final two of the top 10, 
Jack Lemon and John Wayne, are 
excellent — Lemmon, in my opin- 
ion, being the best of the top 10 
so far as ability goes, and John 
Wayne being excellent with cer- 
tain limitations he has always been 
careful to observe in accepting 
roles. 

So, examining the list of box- 
office champions, it seems to dem- 
onstrate the public does expect 
ability from its favorites and while 
brilliancy is not necessarily a qual- 
ity demanded, competency is. 


OMETIMES it has been said that 
while rock ’n’ roll has _ its 
teenage fanatics, it’s not the pref- 
erence of the average teenager. 
Now public opinion poll has 
come along to demolish this idea. 
The poll demonstrated that a 
heavy majority of teenagers are 
rock ’n’ roll enthusiasts. 
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I don’t like rock ’n’ roll and I 
have been saying so since the days 
before it was called rock ’n’ roll. 
This ordinarily wins me a chastis- 
ing letter or two from teenagers 
and guarantees I will not, as has 
Dick Clark, be immortalized by 
having a doll made in my likeness. 

Yet I would like to urge once 
again that teenagers try to out- 
grow their enthusiasm for poor 
music. This doesn’t mean I want 
teenagers to go long hair. I would 
be quite content if they only ex- 
amined the better forms of mod- 
em jazz. 


O™= OF THE happiest things in 

modern recording trends is a 
turn back to some of the hit songs 
of 25 and 35 years ago — I say 
this is not just because I am a 
sentimentalist but because some of 
the popular music of that day was 
very good. 

There are still songs worth re- 
viving that have not yet been giv- 
en revivals and I'd like to sug- 
gest a few. 

It was 35 years ago “The Pris- 
oner’s Song” was heard on every 
radio but I believe one of the bet- 
ter recording artists or groups 
could have a modern day hit by 
reviving it. 

Then one of my all time fav- 
orites, “I Wonder What’s Become 
of Sally,” needs a good modern 
rendition. It was a great song and 
it could be today. 

Maybe the Kingston Trio or 
some similar group could do a 
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double faced record of “It Ain’t 
Goin’ to Rain No Mo” and “Show 
Me the Way to Go Home” and 
have a hit as big as these two 
novelty songs were 35 years ago. 
A couple of other novelties that 
could still be hits are “Don’t Bring 
Lulu” and “Constantinople,” de- 
spite the fact there isn’t such a 


place anymore as the latter. 
A WRITER in a Catholic mag- 
azine recently listed accept- 
able television programs for fam- 
ily viewing. 
I'm always inclined to shy away 
from general commendation and 


condemnation because television 
fare varies so greatly. This re- 
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viewer approved “Wagon Train” 
and I'm inclined to agree but there 
are some episodes that aren’t ac- 
ceptable. I think this matter of de- 
ciding what the family should 
and should not see requires a 
great deal of care if you are going 
to do it right. By reading news- 
paper announcements and the TV 
Guide, you can sometimes antici- 
pate what will be acceptable. 

Certainly there are some pro- 
grams that are never acceptable 
family fare — I don’t watch, nor 
do I allow my children to watch, 
“The Untouchables” because I’ve 
learned it is inevitably violent. 

But this particular Catholic crit- 
ic listed as unacceptable two pro- 
grams I allow my children to see 
— “Lassie” and “Dennis the Men- 
ace.” The first the reviewer said 
is too sentimental and the second 
is repetitious. 

I've seldom seen “Lassie” but 
my children like it and I have no 
intention of denying it to them 
because it is sentimental. 

As for “Dennis the Menace” I 
know it is repetitious but I not 
only allow my children to watch 
it, I watch it myself. Dennis is 
never deliberately destructive, his 
faults are ordinarily on the side 


of over-zeal, and so I can’t con- 
ceive of the program doing any 
great harm. 

But so far as it being repetitious, 
almost all comedy programs are 
repetitious. The repetition in this 
series concerns the frustrations of 
Mr. Wilson through the innocent 
antics of Dennis. But then The 
Gracie Allen-George Burns show 
was always a repetition of the one 
situation — Gracie’s effect upon 
people bewildered by her strange 
logic. All of Jack Benny’s comedy 
depends on repetition. For ex- 
ample, one of the biggest laughs 
in the history of the Benny show 
came at the long pause when a 
bandit offered him the choice of 
his money or his life. 

There is, I believe, such a thing 
as being too demanding. Children 
shouldn't be expected to watch 
only programs that are “good” for 
them or “educational.” 

As a man who enjoyed Tom 
Swift, Don Sturdy and the Hardy 
Boys but didn’t allow this to de- 
stroy his appreciation of Tom Saw- 
yer, I’m going to allow my chil- 
dren to enjoy television programs 
that may not make them cultur- 
ally any better but will for a little 
while make them happier. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE Department wrote to a _ taxpayer, 
telling him that his ‘wife was entitled to an extra exemption, if 


she had reached age 65. 


After some delay, they received an answer: “My wife says 
she is not 65,” wrote the taxpayer, “and she never will be 65.” — 
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Our readers give their 
opinions about an article 
which appeared in the 
November Family Digest 


What Is a Good Catholic? 


By John F. Fink, Family Digest Editor 


HE NOVEMBER, 1960 Family 

t Digest carried an article 

with the same title as this 
one. It was by a woman who 
wanted to know which is more 
important, to go to church fre- 
quently and be a leader in parish 
activities, or to stay at home with 
ee pre-school children and try to 
as good a mother as possible to 
them. 

This mother of six children be- 
lieves it her duty to remain at 
home and train her children. How- 
ever, she has a neighbor who is 
extremely active in all parish ac- 
tivities—-so much so that she regu- 
Jarly leaves her two pre-school 
children (she also has two children 
in school) with the writer so the 
neighbor can take part in the ac- 
tivities and go to daily Mass. The 
neighbor said she didn’t want to 


take her children to Mass with her 
because they become bored in 
church and disturbed her reading 
of the missal. 

In the meantime, the neighbor’s 
children have become destructive 
and undisciplined, showing the ef- 
fects of their mother’s neglect. 

The neighbor criticized the 
writer for her “apathy” toward 
parish work. The writer argued 
that she felt her first duty was to 
her family. At this the neighbor 
cited the Biblical story of Martha 
and Mary, of how Martha was be- 
rated by Christ for only doing 
“housework,” while Mary had 
chosen the better part by kneeling 
at the feet of Jesus. She said that 
she, the neighbor, was like Mary 
because she did good works, while 
the writer was Martha. 

The writer eventually took her 
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problem to her pastor. But he was 
not very sympathetic, telling her 
that the neighbor was “indispens- 
able to him.” He suggested that 
the writer accept the neighbor’s 
children meekly as a sacrifice. 
The writer, however, still feels 
that it is most important for her 
to be a good mother, to spend full 
time at it right now. She feels that 
there will be plenty of time later 
in life for parish activites. But 
she still wonders if this is really 
enough and she asks if she is a 
good mother and a poor Catholic 
and if her neighbor is a good 
Catholic and a poor mother. 


THIS ARTICLE brought a_ ver- 
itable deluge of mail. Most of it, 
as you might imagine, was from 
mothers of large families, although 
there were a few letters from men, 
too. Many of the letters went into 
considerable detail concerning 
their own particular situations in 
order to make a point concerning 
either the writer or her neighbor. 
AJl of the letters were interesting 
(and I read them all thoroughly) 
and a lot of excellent points were 
made. 

I was surprised by one thing: 
not a single letter expressed the 
opinion that the neighbor was a 
better Catholic than the writer of 
the original article. Many thought 
that both ladies were good Cath- 
olics, but none thought that the 
neighbor was a better one. 

This was certainly not true the 
other way around, though. Many 


letters began with these identical 
words: “There is no doubt in my 
mind that the writer of the article 
is the better Catholic.” A few ex- 
pressed surprise to find an editor’s 
note asking for readers’ opinions 
at the end of the article. They 
felt there was no question because 
“a mother’s duty to God is to her 
family.” 

At least one woman admitted to 
“boiling in anger” at the neighbor 
and couldn’t see how she could 
claim to be a good Catholic. “Im- 
posing the care of her children on 
the writer was an act of injustice 
and unkindness,” she said. “That 
the self-styled pious woman’s chil- 
dren were undisciplined was proof 
that their training (the first duty 
of any mother) was neglected. 
That this woman sang her own 
praises shows she has no concept 
of the meaning of the virtue of 
humility.” 

Another woman pointed out 
that, though the neighbor works 
for various charities, she was ex- 
tremely uncharitable toward the 
writer in burdening her with her 
children when the writer already 
had six of her own. She also 
should not have judged the writer 
as she did when she told her, “You 
are such a warped, weak-boned 
Catholic.” 

Just as this letter pointed out 
that the neighbor judged the writ- 
er, which Christ said we should 
not do, many other letters began 
by saying that none of us has a 
right to judge which of the two 
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women is the better Catholic — 
that is for Our Lord to Judge. One 
woman sent this short poem on the 
subject of people judging one an- 
other: 


I dreamed death came the other 
night 

And heaven’s gate swung wide. 

With kindly grace, an angel 
ushered me inside. 

And there to my astonishment, 

Stood folks I'd judged and 
labelled 

As unfit, of little worth. 

Indignant words rose to my lips 

But never were set free, 

For every face showed stunned 
surprise— 

Not one expected me. 


Although these letters did not 
try to judge the writer or the 
neighbor, they did acknowledge 
that certain principles can be laid 
down. And almost every one of 
the letter writers opined that per- 
forming the duties of your state 
in life is the most perfect thing 
ou can do. Both women were 
called by God to the married state 
and to fulfill all the duties of this 
vocation is the most important 
thing they can ever do. 

One woman asked, “If the 
neighbor decided her work in life 
was to work for the Church, why 
did she marry? She could have re- 
mained single and do lay aposto- 
late work and she would have 
neglected no one. When she mar- 


ried, she and her husband gave 
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= to God to raise a fam- 
ily. 

¥ mother of 12 children said 
that she “suffered no qualms of 
conscience when refusing to get 
involved in church organizations 
until my youngest entered school.” 
She added that she could see the 
possibility of a poor Catholic be- 
ing a good mother, but asked, 
“How can a poor mother be a 
good Catholic?” 

One of the letter writers, in em- 
phasizing the importance the 
Church has always attached to a 
mother carrying out the duties of 
her vocation, told the story of St. 
Frances of Rome, who, while say- 
ing the divine office, was inter- 
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rupted many times by her hus- 
band and children. She respond- 
ed promptly and cheerfully each 
time. After the fourth interrup- 
tion she found the words to the 
divine office written in gold to 
show God’s approval of her prompt 
obedience to the demands of her 
state in life. 

While all the letter writers con- 
sidered the writer’s duties as wife 
and mother of first importance, 
many also emphasized that it is 
possible to give some time to 
Church affairs and still be a good 
mother. A mother of 10 children 
listed a great many parish activi- 
ties she takes part in because of 
her family. She asks, “Who could 
benefit more?” 

Another woman agreed whole- 
heartedly with the mother of 10. 
A mother of five, she said, “A 
mother’s place is most assuredly 
in the home. But, by the same 
token, who has a more vital in- 
terest in the welfare of the Church 
than these mothers of small chil- 
dren? Who is more profoundly 
interested in seeing the new 
church go up with room for every- 
one, or the second story bein 
built on the school so all the chil- 
dren will have a Catholic educa- 
tion than a mother with little souls 
to guide? The enthusiasm these 
women can generate must not be 
lost because of pressing family re- 
sponsibility. There can be a happy 
balance of home work and church 
work,” 

One woman quoted St. Francis 


de Sales, “Moderation is always 
good in all exercises, except in 
that of loving God.” She empha- 
sized the necessity of keeping a . 
happy medium, taking care of your 
children but also taking part in a 
few activities. She told how, aft- 
er bearing three children a year 
apart, she began to feel over- 
whelmed by endless chores. Her 
doctor prescribed that she get 
away from the home and children 
at least once a week. Since then, 
she says, she feels like a better 
mother to her children and defin- 
itely a more interesting wife to 
her husband. 

As mentioned earlier, many let- 
ter writers thought both women 
are good Catholics. One woman 
pleaded, “Please don’t make all 
good people think and talk and act 
the same!” She admitted that nei- 
ther is perfect, but that they are 
both good Catholics. 

Along this same line, another 
woman said that the make-up of 
the two women is entirely differ- 
ent. The writer is bored with 
meetings, likes to take care of chil- 
dren; the neighbor is not a good 
mother but is good as an organiz- 
er. Both should realize the other’s 
weak points and cooperate. 

The matter of cooperation was 
touched upon often. A great many 
letter writers thought the two 
ladies should take turns baby sit- 
ting so that both could have a 
chance to get away from home 
now and then. 

The comparison of the two wo- 
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men with Mary and Martha 
brought a great deal of comment. 
Quite a few writers pointed out 
that Martha was not rebuked for 
taking care of children. 

Probably this letter from a 
mother of 10 children best  ex- 
plains how most of the letter writ- 
ers felt about the Mary and Mar- 
tha comparison: “Martha and 
Mary are both confused. Martha 
should be Mary and Mary should 
be Martha. I do not believe chil- 
dren come into the category of 
housework. Rather, should they 
not be classed as God’s work? 

“I accepted my children as my 
road to heaven. They were to be 
my parish activity, my society, my 
committee, and my good works. 
Surely, the writer’s little children, 
whom Jesus loves so much, puts 
the writer kneeling at His feet. As 
for the neighbor, it appears she is 
not kneeling at the feet of Jesus, 
but standing face to face and an- 
nouncing to Him that she prefers 
leading this group, directing this 
drive, holding this party — while 
the children God gave into her 
keeping are turned over to her 
neighbor because they get in the 
way of her ‘good works.’ ” 

A couple people thought that 
this was not so much a case of 
Mary and Martha as it was the 
Pharisee and the Publican, the 
neighbor acting just like the Phar- 
isee in the parable. 

Some of the letter writers dis- 
cussed the advice given by the 
writer’s pastor. The opinion was 
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expressed that he would change his 
mind if he ever had to actually 


-do any baby sitting, but it was 


also admitted that, as is often the 
case, the priest was caught in the 
middle of this controversy and had 
to try to be as diplomatic as pos- 
sible. 

Concerning the advice of the 
priest, one writer had this to say: 
“I think priests should encourage 
their parishioners to fulfill their 
vocational duties first and, then, 
if time and energy permit, to in- 
volve themselves in worthwhile 
outside tasks. There are, in every 
parish, sufficient young people 
with no family obligations and 
and older people whose family ob- 
ligations have been taken care of. 
These are the people who should 
be encouraged to take on the bulk 
of parish activities.” 

Another woman said that her 
pastor always encourages attend- 
ance at daily Mass, especially dur- 
ing Lent, but that he always em- 
phasizes that a mother’s first duty 
is to her family. 

Still another woman thought 
that some organizations would be 
unnecessary if we all took better 
care of our own families, and an- 
other said that every woman 
should ask herself, “What does 
God want me to do right now?” 
Those who are neglecting families 
for parish work should examine 
their consciences as. to why, she 
said. On the other hand, women 
whose families are grown should 
ask themselves why they are not 
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helping with some parish activities. 

We received one letter from an 
active parish worker who neglect- 
ed her children and is now sorry. 
She says she used to attend some 
type of parish meeting almost ev- 
ery night instead of seeing to it 
that her children did their home- 
work. One of her children failed 
in his school work. She says her 
son now refuses to tell her where 
he goes or who his friends are. 
Her daughter, now married, told 
her the daughter's mother-in-law 
worries more about her than the 
mother ever did. From her own 
experience, she says that “the 
good Catholic is the one who stays 
home—close to her children.” 

The writer of the article was 
concerned that perhaps she did 
not pray enough, and several let- 
ters pointed out that her Morn- 
ing Offering can offer all the work 
of the day as a prayer. As one 
letter said, “If we offer up all our 
works to God, even the menial 
task of changing a diaper becomes 
a prayer, and I would think such 
a prayer more pleasing to God 
than that of the person who neg- 
lects her baby to go to church and 
say the rosary.” 

One letter pointed out that a 
mother performs many of the Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy (feed the 
hungry, give drink to the thirsty, 
clothe the naked, etc.) daily—for 
her children. 

In her article, the writer stated 
she was sure “Just what is a good 
Catholic?” cannot be answered in 


one sentence. A woman disagreed 
and gave this definition: “A good 
Catholic is one who tries, to the 
best of his abilty, to follow the 
teachings of Christ and His Church 
in pursuing the duties of his state 
of life.” 

And another letter, this one 
from a priest, gave this definition: 
“A good Catholic is one who 
makes use of all the talents, op- 
portunities, etc. which God has 
given him.” He said that, there- 
fore, both ladies may very well be 
good Catholics. 

I wonder, however, if perhaps 
this short piece on the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, sent in by a woman 
from Wyoming, doesn't best ans- 
wer the question of which of the 
two women is the better Catholic: 

“She wrote no books; she paint- 
ed no pictures; she thrilled no 
audiences with her eloquence; she 
inaugurated no great reform. She 
spent her life in none of the bril- 
liant spheres for which many of 
our girls sigh today. She simply 
lulled a little babe on her breast; 
she pressed its face close to her 
mother heart; she went about her 
household duties there in a Naz- 
areth kitchen; she filled her wat- 
er pitcher at the well, lighted her 
fires, and prepared her frugal 
meals, unwaited upon, unattend- 
ed by any, save the angels that 
hovered unseen. Yet through all 
ages past, and throughout all ages 
to come, her name is, and will 
ever remain, the most blessed a- 
mong women.” ttt 
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Unless the burdens as well as 
the beauties of a large family 
are made known, we are being 
less than fair 


Second Thoughts 
on Large Families 


Condensed from Marriage 


right at the beginning that 

this is a delicate subject. It is 
fraught with the possibility of mis- 
understanding and misapprehen- 
sion. 

Yet, I don’t think this is an 
adequate reason for not raising 
some questions about large fam- 
ilies. From a wide acquaintance- 


ship all over the country with 
Marriage (January, 


I MicHT As well acknowledge 


Donald Thorman 


couples and clergy, both in and 
out of apostolic family movements, 
I know that these questions are 
being discussed. I have heard 
them batted around at more than 
one bull session in the East, the 
South, in New England, and in 
the Midwest. 

And the couples who raised the 
questions were not looking for an 
“out” to avoid the burden of a 
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large family. Many of the ones 
who had the most serious ques- 
tions were those who already had 
large families. But inevitably, “If 
we had it to do over again. . .” 
preceded their own second 
thoughts about a large family. 

As one couple from the East 
told me: “We knew that the prim- 
ary purpose of marriage was two- 
fold — the procreation and rear- 
ing of children — but we didn’t 
understand what rearing meant un- 
til we had six children with two 
of them in school.” 

This couple was typical of many 
who felt strongly about the large 
family. They both had good Cath- 
olic high school and college edu- 
cations. They were daily commun- 
icants before marriage, and they 
had a good idea of the nature 
and sacredness of the sacrament 
of matrimony. Further, they knew 
many young couples with large 
families, and they were encourag- 
ed by the happiness they saw in 
these couples. 

Eight years passed, and they 
had six children, with one in first 
grade and one in kindergarten. 
They had gone through the fam- 
iliar progression from honeymoon 
apartment to larger apartment to 
that $1700-down, three-bedroom- 
ranch-house 20 miles away from 
the city. Their bright new car had 
given way to a second-hand sta- 
tion wagon. And the husband 
worked two nights a week and 


‘Saturday in a local shoe store 
to help pay for the always in- 


April 
creasing commuter fares and a 
growing food bill. He has a good 
job with a future in the home of. 
fice of a large insurance company, 
but his salary isn’t based on the 
size of his family. 

This couple isn’t disillusioned 
or bitter. Their faith has been 
honed to a greater intensity, by 
the trials they have endured, and 
their love of God and each other 
has kept pace with the size of 
their family. Yet, they say, “If we 
had it to do over...” 

What would they and the oth- 
er couples who expressed _ the 
same sentiments do differently? I 
asked this question in late-at-night 
bull sessions on more than one oc- 
casion and almost always got the 
same answer. 

The first thing the couples al- 
ways made clear was that they 
would have the same number of 
children. Each new child brought 
his own special kind of joy, and 
there wasn’t a parent who could 
say that there was any one of 
their children they would give up. 
But they unanimously agreed that 
they would have them over a long- 
er period of time. And they were 
quite frank in their reasons why. 

“Love by the calendar has al- 
ways been repugnant to us,” one 
husband told me. “It always seem- 
ed to take the element of real love 
away from us, psychologically at 
least. But now we are in a bind, 
up to our ears in debt, and we 
just can’t afford another child for 
a couple of years until we get our 
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head above water financially. If 
my wife were to become preg- 
nant again, we would spend nine 
months hating ourselves and dread- 
ing the arrival of the baby instead 
of the joy we once had sharing 
those months.” 

The mother’s health was an- 
other reason frequently advanced 
for spacing a large family over a 
longer period of time. There was 
never any question about child- 
bearing itself causing the ill health, 
but it seems that mothers the 
country over have the same jokes 
about their doctors. It usually goes 
something like this: My obstetri- 
cian told me to go home and stay 
off my feet as much as possible 
for a week and get plenty of rest. 
Now if he could only explain that 
to the children.” Or, “My ob- 
stetrician told me that the only 
way I could get the rest I needed 
was to stay in the hospital another 
three or four days; but unfortun- 
ately, he didn’t offer to pay the 
bill.” 

The birth of the child and the 
opportunity to rest a few days in 
the hospital was looked forward to 
by many mothers as a kind of en- 
forced vacation for which they 
were grateful. But the strain came 
when they had to return home and 
plunge immediately into the heavy 
routine that goes with mothering a 
large family of small children. And 
in these days of high mobility with 
couples being transfered by their 
companies all over the United 
States, there are an_ increasing 
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number of young couples who are 
unable to call on parents to come 
a long distance to help while moth- 
er gets back on her feet. 

Another facet of the large fam- 
ily was best expressed to me by 
an educator who was seriously 
concerned by the personal and 
educational development of his 
seven children. 

“For all these years,” he said, 
“we have been tied down with 
the smaller children. Now when 
we have only one left in diapers, 
we have suddenly discovered that 
we had been so preoccupied with 
them that we let the older chil- 
dren grow up by themselves. Our 
oldest girl will soon be in high 
school and I am now realizing 
that I hardly know her, really. I’ve 
had almost no time to help her 
with her education, and with new 
babies coming along regularly she 
just got neglected.” 

A man of rare insight, both as a 
human being and as an educator, 
he held himself responsible for his 
failures, but realistically he could 
not see how it could have been 
otherwise. “I’m willing to com- 
mend her to God with my fervent 
prayers, but I wonder if God will 
be satisfied with that? Or will 
she? I feel that I’ve neglected my 
side of the bargain in not having 
been able to give her the time 
and attention she should have been 
getting these last 14 years.” 

This raises another . question 
most young couples have not yet 
had to face or have likely not even 
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contemplated yet, mainly because 
they are young and do not have 
older children. 

Economically, many young 
couples who were married within 
the past decade now know what 
this feeling means. Filled with an 
enthusiasm for life, love and God, 
they married and have had many 
children. Now they are confronted 
with the economic consequences. 
And with the rising cost of liv- 
ing, things will get worse before 
they get better. 

In addition to the economic ef- 
fects, in a few years these couples 
are going to be raising the same 
questions my educator friend did 
about the personal and educational 
relationships he felt he neglected 
with at least some of his children. 
But then it will be considerably 
too late. 

Now I am the first to admit that 
the immediately preceding para- 
graphs sound as if they could have 
been lifted right out of some plan- 
ned parenthood literature. But 
their motivation was not that at 
all. Rather, I was thinking of 
something Pius XII said in a radio 
address on the feast of the Epiph- 
any in 1957: 

“When the infant comes into 
the world, he must have a home 
to receive him — a home capable 
of providing him with everything 
necessary to keep him in good 
health, and to assist him in ac- 
quiring and developing those fac- 
ulties of mind and heart that will 
enable him to take his proper 
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place in society when the tim 
comes.” 

My argument is not again 
families. It is directed instead a 
gainst the wide-eyed, romantic and 
dangerously unrealistic view tha: 
so many young couples seem to 
have today about the large fam- 
ily. And I dare add that I have 
also found such views occasionally 
represented among some of the 
clergy. 

I think that many a young 
couple has been done a_ distinct 
disservice by those of us who have 
glamorized the joys of parenthood 
and the happiness of the large 
family without at the same time 
painting in the shadows of the 
background which are needed to 
give a balanced portrait of the 
realities of life. 

My fear is that some of these 
couples will be disillusioned in a 
few years, both with their re- 
ligion and the marital ideals. And 
it would not take long then for 
the holiness of their marriage to 
turn into a shallow mockery and an 
accomodation to the prevailing 
materialistic standards. 

For unless the burdens as well 
as the beauties of a large family 
are made known, we are being 
less than fair to young couples. 
When Pius XII spoke about “a 
home capable of providing him 
with everything necessary . . 
that will enable him to take his 
proper place in society when the 
time comes,” he was being realist- 


ic; he was taking the long view. 
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He was, as I understand him, talk- 
ing about the rearing as well as 
the procreation of children. 

But little attention has been 
paid to the total picture of the 
educational, economic, and emo- 
tional needs of the children, 10, 
15 or 20 years after marriage. At 
least I find this to be true in the 
case of couples who were married 
since the end of World War II 
and who are now coming face-to- 
face with problems which could 
best be solved if they had been 
prepared for much earlier. 

Of course, the reasons for this 
are quite understandable. The 
idealistic young couples who mar- 
ried in the decade following 1945 
were enthusiastic and filled with 
the elixir of a new crusade. Now 
as I move among these same 
people on frequent occasions, I 
detect, not lack of enthusiasm, but 
a tempered enthusiasm. 

They would not for anything 
give up their large families. But 
as they carry on a bitter econom- 
ic struggle to meet educational 
and other expenses, they have sec- 
ond thoughts. They wonder if they 
have been fair to their children 
whose college education is now in 
doubt. Their goal of a Catholic 
college education for their chil- 
dren may have to be abandoned 
as they reluctantly face the reality 
of economic life. Even the state 
university may prove to be too 
much for their budget with two, 
three or four children in college 
simultaneously. 
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_tiful concept with which I agree 


And I see the same situation de- 
veloping among the couples marry- 
ing today who are surrounded with 
much talk and writing about the 
glories of a large family — a beau- 


— but without accompanying in- 
formation on their total responsibil- 
ities as the long-range educators 
of their children — a fact — I find 
most disturbing. 

I realize that my approach 
throughout this article has been 
minimal. I have stressed the neg- 
ative for the simple reason that 
in these days the positive joys of 
Christian family life lived among 
a houseful of children has been 
preached from the housetops. 

But I have gone into the hous- 
es down on the ground level in 
many parts of the country, and I 
have found couples who some- 
how feel that they were a little 
cheated by not having been told 
equally vigorously about the oth- 
er side of the coin, And not hav- 
ing been told, they were caught 
unaware and ill-prepared for many 
important aspects of large family 
living. 

These couples, now older and 
wiser, would not say, “Don’t have 
a large family,” to today’s young 
couple with the wedding gown 
barely packed away. But they 
would say, “Think seriously now 
about your future and your chil- 
dren’s future in 10 or 20 years. 
Pray hard and use your common- 
sense and your second thoughts 


will all be happy ones.” ttt 
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TO DO ABOUT 
THE OTHER WOMAN 


Condensed from The Liguorian 


HIS IS AN all too common 

problem in married life, and 

the discovery of the best 
solution demands a very careful 
consideration of the circumstances 
of each particular case. 

The first essential point is to 
find out the facts of the case with 
certainty. Not infrequently a wife 
may leap to the conclusion that 
her husband is having an affair 
with another woman upon little 
or no evidence. She may find a 
bobby pin in his pocket, or a 
lipstick smudge on his handker- 
chief, or a telephone number in 
his wallet. Immediately she con- 
cludes that there is another wom- 
an in the picture. However, there 
may be a hundred innocent ex- 
planations of such facts, and no 
final judgment should be based 
upon them. 
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The story is told that one wife, 
finding a mysterious telephone 
number in her husband’s pocket, 
jumped to the conclusion that he 
was seeing another woman. In 
order to test her suspicion she 
called the number. Much to her 
embarrassment, the voice on the 
other end of the phone answer- 
ed: “Union Station! May I help 
you?” 

A safe counsel for wives in 
general is this: as far as possible 
give your husband the benefit of 
the doubt. You will lead a much 
more tranquil life and save your- 
self from much unfounded worry. 
Your husband chose you from a- 
mong all other women. Let that 
be your consolation and your 
pride until you become certain 
that his attitude toward you has 
changed. 


The Liguorian (January, '61), The Redemptorist Fathers, 
1 Liguori Rd., Liguori, Mo. 
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However, everyone knows that 
infidelity in marriage does occur. 
In such cases the innocent party 
has the right to separate either 
from bed alone or from bed and 
board, provided; 1) there is moral- 
ly certain proof of adultery; 2) 
that the party seeking the separa- 
tion has not also been guilty of 
infidelity, and has not consent- 
ed to, been the cause of, or con- 
doned the other's crime. 

When these conditions are veri- 
fied, the innocent party may upon 
his or her own authority separate 
from bed, that is, refuse sexual 
intercourse. However, since there 
is so much chance of self-decep- 
tion in such cases, it is advisable 
to seek the advice of the pastor 
or confessor. For a_ separation 
from bed and board, that is a 
complete separation in which the 
parties no longer live together, 
the permission of the bishop 
should be obtained. He may even, 
if he thinks it necessary to safe- 
guard the rights of the injured 
party, grant permission to obtain 
a civil divorce. This does not, of 
course, imply a right to remarry. 

Although the wife may have 
sufficient grounds for securing a 
separation or civil divorce, it is 
not always wise and prudent for 
her to do so. First of all, in such 
cases the wife, upon examination 
of her conscience, may discover 
that she has, to a very consider- 
able extent, contributed to her 
husband’s_ infidelity: 1) by her 


coldness .and lack of affection; 2) _. 


by outright refusal of sexual inter- 
course, or by such grumbling and 
complaining that the husband is 
deterred from seeking his marriage 
rights; or 3) by making home life 
so unpleasant that the husband is 
driven to seek recreation and even 
love outside the home. None of 
these reasons, it is true, justify 
the husband’s infidelity; but they 
certainly make the wife, to some 
extent, a sharer in the guilt. 

Even when the wife has been 
entirely blameless, very often — 
in the majority of cases — it is best 
not to proceed to the extreme 
step of separation or civil divorce. 

Ordinarily, when she has be- 
come certain of the facts, she 
should let her husband know that 
she is aware of what is going on. 
Often that will be sufficient to 
put an end to the affair; for many 
men have a supreme dread of 
domestic strife. 

Even in cases where the wife is 
unable to speak to her husband 
about the matter, or where speak- 
ing to him has done no good, not 
infrequently the wisest and most 
prudent course will be for her to 
continue to live with her husband 
and not proceed to a — 

Quite often such episodes in a 
man’s life pass very quickly by. 
He may want to be reassured that 
his youth and virility are not en- 
tirely spent, or he may be caught 
in the web of flattery of some 
designing woman. -After a_ brief 
spree, his conscience reasserts it- 


self,-and:he is thoroughly and de- 
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servedly ashamed of what he has 
done. 

Where there are growing chil- 
dren, the reasons on the side of 
the wife remaining with her hus- 
band are usually much more co- 
gent. The breakup of a home with 
small children is a tragic thing. 
Such children need guidance both 
of a father and a mother. They 
need the reassurance of growing 
up in a home where there are 
two parents, as in the homes 
of their companions. Moreover, 
the financial condition of most 


families does not allow for the 
adequate support of two separate 
households. For these and many 
other reasons, it is often best for 
a wife to forgive and forget the 
infidelity of her husband and to 
sacrifice her own wounded feel- 
ings to the family welfare. 
Needless to say, anything that 
the wife can do to promote her 
husband’s spiritual welfare by 
prayer, admonition and good ex- 
ample, will also help him to over- 
come the temptation to marital in- 


fidelity. 


© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“Oh, Ruth and I have an occasional mild 
disagreement -- but mostly it’s violent arguments” 
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MY 
UNFUNNY 
FAMILY 


They are traitors to the premise 
that, if you have a large 
family, you can support them 
by jotting down the wildly 
hilarious things they do and say 


By John J. Ryan 


HE OTHER day, after 
warning the oldest of 
T my five children that 
if he didn’t move a 
roller skate off the 
stairs someone would slip on it 
and hurt themselves, he absent- 
mindedly walked down the stairs, 
slipped on the skate, and landed 
in a heap on the landing below. 
Do you know what he said? 
He simply said: “Boy, you were 
right. I hurt my leg.” 
Not very funny, is it? 
I agree. 


But if this same thing had hap- 


pened to Ozzie Nelson he'd have 
a hilarious half hour TV show 
based on it; Jean Kerr would be 
able to write a sequel to “Please 
Don’t Eat the Daisies” and Art 
Linkletter would have another 
book begun. Or, at the very least, 
someone would pick up a _ nice 
check from the Picturesque Speech 
department in The Reader's Di- 
gest. 

But not my bunch. They are 
traitors to the premise that, if you 
have a large family, you can sup- 

rt them by jotting down the 
wildly hilarious things they do and 
say. The theory goes that if you 
are real good—and they are real 
funny—you can do a family TV 
series which will run from the 
time they are one until they are 
21. 

We seem to have all the ingred- 
ients. It’s just that nothing very 
funny happens. 

Take the time my wife was call- 
ed away unexpectedly on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon and I was left 
with an 11l-month-old infant, four 
other children ranging up to 12 
years of age and three visiting kids 
from the neighborhood. The mo- 
ment my wife left the house the 
TV broke. 

I sat back, rubbed my hands 
and waited for the mayhem to be- 
gin. A perfect set up. No family 
magazine could refuse such a 
piece. The kids wrecking the 
house; putting the diaper on the 
baby wrong; messing up the cook- 
ing; the screamingly funny things 
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the kids would say about father 
being a mother. Boy, what a story! 

Only nothing happened. The 
baby slept quietly all day. The 
kids decided to play chess. The 
neighbor's kids borrowed the en- 
cyclopedia and the house got so 
quiet the silence almost drove me 
to distraction. Supper was a calm 
affair. Everything was exactly 
where my wife’s instructions said 
it would be. All ate well and 
with good manners. And no one 
made a remark that was even 
slightly humorous. 

I get so desperate I find myself 
feeding them straight lines. But 
the response never seems to move 
anyone to gales of laughter. Take 
the time my son, who is consist- 
ently on the honor roll, found one 
of my old report cards from a year 
when I most definitely wasn't. 

Trapped, I said hopefully: “I 
guess you would call that the dis- 
honor roll?” 

“Hardly,” he replied. “I feel 
it probably indicated a need for 
more attentive homework.” 

I defy anyone to make a salable 
anecdote out of that—even for 
Parent's Magazine. 

It gets me awfully mad. All 
around me writers are making for- 
tunes out of their families. One 
writer I heard about got so rich 
writing about the funny things his 
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kids do that, once they started to 
grow up and he started to run out 
of material, he began adopting 
more. . Last I heard he had 23 
children and drives his own plane 
to work. 

Take our littlest guy. Just start- 
ing to talk. A natural, I thought, 
for some really comical material. 
I followed him all over the house, 
pad and pencil in hand. As he can 
only creep, I had to creep behind 
him which he found very amusing 
but which is not exactly a boffola 
in print. But he never said any- 
thing even mildly comical. 

So I took him for a ride in the 
country. Every writer worth his 
salt knows that kids say some 
really laughable things when they 
see farm animals for the first time. 
We finally came across a cow 
grazing in the field. I turned on 
the portable tape recorder. 

“What's that, Bobby?” I prompt- 


“Dape recorder,” he said. 

“No. No,” I said, pointing at 
the cow. “Out there.” 

He looked at it for a long time, 
moving his head from side to side 
to get a better view, and then he 
turned to me and in the longest 
sentence he had ever uttered and 
without a trace of lisp replied: 

“Looks like a cow, daddy.” 


You see what I mean? 
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_ My wife treats me like a little’: god — burnt offerings three 
’ times a day. — The Catholic Home Journal 
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This family made a hobby of studying hagiology 


and collecting relics 


Saints in the Living Room 


By Jean 


HOUSEHOLD was in a 
= rut until St. Albert the 
= Great arrived. Thelma 
faerie and I had been mar- 
ried over a decade; we were strug- 
gling to clothe, feed and educate 
our six children. We sent them to 
the parish schools, supervised 
homework, farmed out chores, let 
them read funny books, watch TV 
and packed them off to bed at 
night, with profound sighs of re- 
lief. All in all, life had that cer- 
tain monotony experienced by 
most of our neighbors. 

But then the Dominican Fa- 
thers in Cologne, Germany pre- 
sented us with a first-class relic 
of St. Albert. It was a piece of 
his bones, placed in a small round 
silver case, and accompanied by 
a formidable letter of authentica- 
tion, written in flawless Latin. 


That did it! 
_ I stopped fooling around with 
the recent paperbacks and the 


Gualbert 


late-late shows and began to get 
inquisitive about St. Albert. There 
wasn’t much in my home town, 
but I had made a few friends in 
Catholic libraries throughout the 
country and they came to my res- 
cue. The children got interested, 
too. They badgered the priests 
and sisters and started to collect 
pictures of the saint. 

The whole thing snowballs fan- 
tastically when you jump into 
hagiology, the history of the lives 
of the saints. To get to know St. 
Albert, for example, we soon found 
ourselves becoming acquainted 
with St. Dominic and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Then, being all tangled 
up in the Dominican Order, we 
searched deeper and were soon 
minor experts on St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, St. Catherine, St. Rose of 
Lima and Blessed Martin de Por- 
res. 

Friends in Rome heard of our 
interest in the saints and sent us 
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relics: a tiny piece of St. Dominic’s 
white habit, minute particles of 
the bones of St. Thomas, St. Vin- 
cent and Blessed Martin. As each 
arrived, we delved further into 
their histories. 

We asked our Roman benefac- 
tors to obtain a few more relics 
for us to present to the newly es- 
tablished monastery nearby. Mean- 
while, we set about building a 
small but artistic reliquary, as a 
repository for these spiritual gems. 

A Methodist friend — his wife 
was a Catholic — learned of our 
research activity. In fact, the kids 
bent any ear that came within 
range. It was unbelievable after 
awhile; at table, the gossip was 
of some little known fact about 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. 
Boniface or even St. Lawrence 
the Levite. While the dishes were 
being soaped and chipped, the 
girls were discussing St. Berna- 
dette, St. Clare, St. Lucy or St. 
Angela Merici. 

Anyway, this friend asked if he 
could make the reliquary. You 
should see the finished product; 
all hand-carved. It resembles a 
small monastery, with ivy running 
up walls made of tiny wooden 
bricks; minute light bulbs illumin- 
ate colored glass windows, and a 
rectangular tower rises over the 
sanctuary. The roof lifts off and 
there are two layers of velvet- 
lined trays to serve as a display 
for the relics. The tower was de- 
signed to be a receptacle for the 
Relic of the Holy Cross, when and 


if we ever obtained one. In later 
years, our Methodist friend claim- 
ed that piece of carving as the 
beginning of his conversion. 

We learned thousands of inter- 
esting facts as we went along. 
First of all, a relic is some object, 
notably a part of the body or 
clothes, remaining as a memorial 
of a departed saint. The venera- 
tion of relics is actually a primitive 
instinct of man. The ancient 
Greeks and Persians cherished 
bones and ashes of their heroes 
and the wide distribution of Bud- 
dha’s relics manifests intense ven- 
eration on the part of his followers. 

As far as the Church is con- 
cerned, the Council of Trent en- 
joins bishops and other pastors to 
instruct their flocks “that the holy 
bodies of holy martyrs and of 
others now living in Christ (which 
bodies were the living members 
of Christ and the ‘temple of the 
Holy Ghost’ and which are by 
Him to be raised to eternal life 
and to be glorified) are to be 
venerated by the faithful, for 
through these bodies many bene- 
fits are bestowed by God on men.” 

The Council further insists that 
“in the invocation of saints and 
veneration of relics, every super- 
stition shall be removed and all 
filthy lucre abolished. The visita- 
tion of relics must not be pervert- 
ed by anyone into revellings and 
drunkenness. No new relics are 
to be recognized unless the bish- 
op of the diocese has taken cogniz- 
ance and approved thereof.” 
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Throughout the ages, the saints Cross, outside Rome, comprise 


themselves have given clear in- 
structions regarding relics. St. 
Thomas Aquinas tells us_ that 
“those who have an affection for 
any person hold in honor all that 
was intimately connected with 
him. Hence, while we love and 
venerate the saints who were so 
dear to God, we also venerate all 
that belonged to them, and par- 
ticularly their bodies, which were 
once the temples of the Holy 
Spirit, and which are some day 
to be conformed to the glorious 
body of Jesus Christ. Whence also 
God fittingly does honor to such 
relics by performing miracles in 
their presence.” 

St. Jerome writes: “We do not 
worship, we do not adore, for fear 
that we should bow down to the 
creature rather than to the Cre- 
ator, but we venerate the relics of 
the martyrs in order the better to 
adore Him whose martyrs they 
are.” 

We learned that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of relics. The 
greatest of all is the relic of the 
Holy Cross. This is a tiny piece 
of the cross on which Christ died. 
A bishop is supposed to know the 
whereabouts of each relic of the 
Cross in his diocese. Some years 
ago, one of the modern smart 
alecks declared that if all the rel- 
ies of the Holy Cross were put 
together, we could have a battle- 
ship. This is a stupid statement 
and has been thoroughly disprov- 
en, for all the splinters of the 


only a small portion of the great 
relic. 

First-class relics of the saints 
are bone or flesh. Then there are 
those made up of some object be- 
longing to the particular saint, 
such as a piece of clothing, or 
cloth touched to the body, or a 
rosary used by him. 

You can whistle in the breeze 
when talking about relics if you 
do not have letters of authentica- 
tion, documents establishing the 
genuineness of the relic. It is in- 
variably a paper describing the 
bone or cloth, the case in which 
it is contained (whether of silver 
or or gold, round or oval, even 
noting the color of fabric inside 
the glass cover), the granting of 
permission to possess or give to 
another, and a solemn warning 
against accepting payment of any 
sort for this blessing. While it is 
customary to send a donation to 
cover the cost of the case, most 
Catholics are aware of the sinful- 
ness of simony, the traffic in sacred 
goods. To top it all off, the docu- 
ment is signed by the bishop, card- 
inal or whoever it might be, and 
sealed with the Seal of his diocese. 

The relic case ordinarily has a 
back that can be unscrewed. 
When this is removed, it is discov- 
ered that the interior (behind the 
cloth on which the actual relic 
rests) has a wax seal matching the 
one embossed on the letter of au- 
thentication. Furthermore, a num- 
ber is given to the document 
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which must agree with the numer- 
al marked inside the case. So, it 
is a nearly foolproof system for 
establishing the reality of the relic. 
Incidentally, public exposition or 
veneration of the relic can never 
take place without having this 
document of verity. 

In the course of the years we 
uncovered many, many things 
about the saints. We found some 
were easy to understand, some 
were gay and always laughing, 
while others were solemn and in 
constant pain. But all aroused our 
curiosity no end. 

I got my dander up when we 
received a relic of St. Hildegarde, 
a gift of the Bishop of Limburg, 
Germany. What puzzled me was 
the lack of information about 
great men and women. who were 
the outstanding figures of their 
ages. St. Hildegarde is particular- 
ly unknown today. I set to work 
and launched a widespread corre- 
spondence with librarians, priests, 
brothers, sisters and laity—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. I cornered 
just about everything printed in 
the English language concerning 
St. Hildegarde, including several 
works long out of print. I learned 
from her nuns in Germany that 
her original great writings were 
destroyed during the last war, but 
that copies existed there. I even 
threatened to learn German to ex- 
plore further. 

I imagine a lot of people think 
our family is a little goofy. Maybe 
we are, but we have become so 


wrapped up in the saints that oth- 
er studies now seem palid and 
tasteless. Besides, we hope to live 
with these people for all eternity, 
so why not make friends now? 

Surprises arise daily with relics. 
For instance, we were astounded 
to discover that the bones of cer- 
tain saints, St. Andrew the Apostle, 
St. Nicholas, and St. Walburga, to 
name a few, exude a moisture that 
is collected by the custodians of 
the shrines and distributed to the 
faithful in tiny vials. This liquid 
is known as “manna” and used 
extensively in blessings for the 
sick. Then, many of the saints’ 
bodies are incorrupt. These in- 
clude St. Bernadette, St. Pius X, 
St. Ubald, St. Mary Magdalena de 
Pazzi, St. Guido, and St. Maria 
Goretti. Finally, the remains of 
some saints have been so dispers- 
ed throughout the Catholic world 
that they are hard to obtain now. 
A good example of this is St. 
Therese of Lisieux. The relic we 
received was, according to the let- 
ter of authentication, “dust of the 
wood, mingled with dust of the 
body, contained in the first burial 
receptacle.” We regarded it as a 
great treasure. 

We eventually presented our 
relics to the monastery. Yes, the 
Relic of the True Cross was in the 
tower of the reliquary. We were 
sad to see them leave our house, 
but we live near the monks. The 
Prior had one of the _ brothers 
make a special niche in the sanctu- 


ary, where the relic of the saint of 
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the day can be exposed. We oft- 
en go there to help them celebrate. 
- In a way, we have a lot of fun 
with visitors to our home. During 
our get-together with the saints, 
we managed to acquire several 
large paintings which now adorn 
the walls of our rooms. There is 
a most astonishing picture of St. 
Joseph of Cupertino, soaring up 
into the heavens, another of St. 
Fidelis of Sigmaringen, grasping 
a mighty spiked club, and still an- 
other of St. Bartholomew being 
skinned alive. These were hung 
in our living room and are unfail- 
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ing ice-breakers for any conversa- 
tion. The kids take it from there. 
Before guests can get down to a 
real party, they are often subject- 
ed to a good dose of hagiology 
and theology. I am sure some of 
them haven't been that close to 
the basic teachings of Christianity 
in years. One or two old repro- 
bates have been dropping in more 
often lately, and are boning up on 
outside reading. So far, they 
haven't given any new facts to 
the children, but they, like our- 
selves, are being drawn closer to 
our friends, the saints. 
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As long as we reproach, criticize and nag 
the compulsive drinker, he will make 


little progress—if any 


If You 
Love 


Condensed from 
The Catholic 
Home Messenger 


My son has been an 
alcoholic for over 10 
years. He lives in an- 
other city, a homeless 
man. In yet another 
city, his wife and two 
children live in a bro- 
ken home. 

There are lots of 
statistics on  alcohol- 
ism, but I wonder who 
reads them besides the 
mothers, fathers, wives, 
and husbands of al- 
coholics. Not long ago, 
these words appeared 
in a Catholic newspaper. 

“The immense proportions of 
the alcohol problem are shown by 
the: following figures: alcoholics 
are now being produced at the 
rate of more than 1,200 a day, 
according to Dr. Andrew C. Ivy 


an Alcoholic 


Anonymous 


of the University of 
Illinois. He estimated 
that more than 5,000,- 
000 Americans are out- 
right alcoholics and 3,- 
000,000 are pre-alco- 
holic problem drink- 
ers. 
“Statistics show that 
nearly 25,000 boys and 
girls under 21 are ar- 
rested annually for 
drunkenness or drunk- 
en driving. Alcoholics 
committed to mental 
hospitals and _psychi- 
atric wards are 10,000 a year, and 
one out of every five is a woman. 

“All in all, Americans are spend- 
ing close to 11 billion dollars on 
drink per year, or enough to build 
a new $1,250,000 school every 
hour.” 


The Catholic Home Messenger (January, '61), Society 


28 of St. Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, 


Ohio 
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It is not the use of alcohol but 
its abuse that is wrong. There is 
nothing more immoral about alco- 
hol than there is about an automo- 
bile; it depends entirely on how 
you use them. 

It took 10 long years of prayer 
and suffering and heartbreak to 
bring me to this point of view. 
When my son Larry’s drinking 
reached a point where it was 
wrecking his life as well as those 
of his wife and children, I'd have 
destroyed every drop of alcohol in 
the world if I could. That is about 
as sensible as wanting to rid the 
world of all automobiles because 
your child was killed by one. It 
may be hard to accept the fact 
that the child who is destroyed 
by a car is far more fortunate than 
one who is destroyed by alcohol. 
But it is true. 

For 10 years, I’ve read every- 
thing I could find on the subject 
of alcoholism; and I agree with 
the American Medical Association 
that everyone, whether he is in- 
timately affected by the drinking 
problem or not, should be inform- 
ed about alcoholism. It is possible 
that alcohol-education will do more 
to prevent it than all the preach- 
ing that has been and is being 
done — mostly by relatives of al- 
coholics. 

Because we're human, we often 
reproach, criticize, and nag the 
compulsive drinker — those of us 
who are so unfortunate as to have 
one in the family. It was through 
the bitterest kind of experience 
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that I learned that, just as long as 
we carry on in this fashion, the 
alcoholic will make little progress 
— if any. 

Until two years ago, I was un- 
able to do anything but express 
profound disapproval of my son’s 
way of life. It wasn’t until God 
gave me a measure of insight in- 
to Larry’s problem — and the bas- 
ic problem of all alcoholics — that 
I adopted a softer, gentler ap- 
proach to Larry and his problem. 

He now knows that someone 
loves him without reservations — 
me. It would be better for him if 
he believed that his wife could 
achieve such an undemanding at- 
titude; but meanwhile there has 
been a change in him. Before he 
left here a few months ago to take 
a job in another town, a job that 
would not have been available 
to him if he had not improved, 
he had arrived at a point where 
he was again going to Mass and 
his periodic binges came less of- 
ten. I try to bear it in mind that 
Saint Monica prayed for 17 years 
for patience and for her son’s 
soul. My prayers for my son are 
only 10 years long. 

There are few people today who 
don’t have a relative or friend 
who is a heavy drinker. And many 
of these people are trying in every 
way they know how to help that 
relative or friend. But the agoniz- 
ed prayers of those who love some- 
one who is alcoholic must rise 
daily toward heaven in a mighty 
plea to God to put a stop to 
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someone’s drinking. It may seem 
strange that the most effective 
prayer is one that asks only for 
courage and patience to bear one’s 
cross. That is the prayer that will 
be answered — without fail. 

A mother I know asks often, 
“Why should this happen to me? 
What did I do to deserve having 
an alcoholic son?” No one can 
answer that. And when she wails, 
“Will he ever recover?” the ques- 
tion is even more difficult to an- 
swer. The percentage of alcoholics 
who do recover is — as yet — un- 
promising. Alcoholics Anonymous 
have an estimated 250,000 mem- 
bers in 7,000 groups, mostly in the 
urban centers of the United States. 
Foreign groups are in Canada, 
Britain, and other English-speaking 
countries. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand out of millions of alco- 
holics is not an impressive figure. 

But there are countless drunk- 
ards who recover without becom- 
ing members of any organization. 
That should be a comforting 
thought to anyone who is mourn- 
ing the fact that his particular 
alcoholic shows no interest in A.A. 

In these last two years of great- 
er wisdom. I’ve become the con- 
fidante of several mothers of al- 
coholics and a few wives of al- 
coholics. And I’ve learned of six 
men and one woman who recov- 
ered who were never members of 
any group. In every single one. of 
these cases, one person at least 
never quit praying or loving the 
afflicted one; and in every case, 


April 
that one person was a parent or 
a wife — or a husband. 

The one man I know who is a 
member of A.A. who has been a 
non-drinker for years but became 
so interested in the work of A.A. 
he remained to do what he could, 
is also a Catholic; and he declares: 
“They come to A.A. mostly be- 
cause they have no one to whom 
they can talk. It will always be 
this way, for few non-alcoholics 
seem to be able to achieve an 
understanding of the alcoholic’s 
basic problem. Most of them don’t 
even want to. It took my wife 12 
years to realize that scolding and 
nagging only drove me further 
into the hell I was building for my- 
self.” 

There was a time when the 
word alcoholic brought visions to 
many of bleary-eyed creatures liv- 
ing in some skid-row environment, 
but society is becoming, in spite 
of itself, alcohol-educated. It has 
come to know that alcoholism is 
no respecter of persons, of intelli- 
gence, family background, educa- 
tion or professional or social posi- 
tion. Liquor addicts come from 
all walks of life. Among them are 
college professors, bankers, movie 
stars, longshoremen, stenographers, 
millionaires, paupers, lawyers, and 
doctors. 

They have one basic problem: 
they are incredibly weak. They 
have all reached a place at some 
time when alcohol became import- 
ant to them, too important. And 
then they had not the inner 
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strength to resist temptation. They 
are tragic people. 

Whether they were neurotic to 
begin with or not, they became 
neurotic. But neuroses, according 
to psychiatry today, is not an ill- 
ness; and millions of neurotics 
never become addicted to alcohol. 

Every human being on earth 
has needs. He was born with them. 
But the deep need to feel approv- 
ed, accepted, and appreciated, is 
the one that can cause a world of 
trouble. In the history of every al- 
coholic I’ve come to know, every 
one of them somehow convinced 
himself that he was unfit for love. 
If he was a religious person to be- 
gin with, he apparently came to 
believe that God no_ longer 
loved him — that he had _ lost 
the right to believe God loved 
him. 

Psychiatry has had little success 
with alcoholism. On the other 
hand, religion and religious or- 
ganizations have accomplished all 
that has been accomplished. By 
way of education, however, the 
American Medical Association has 
evolved some “commonsense com- 
mandments” for the foolish drink- 
er that it is hoped might save 
someone from dying an alcoholic. 

1, Face squarely the fact that 
once a person has crossed the 
line from normal to abnormal 
drinking, he can NEVER handle 
liquor again. 

2. Realize that alcoholic indul- 
gences can never bring you any- 
thing but a dreadful unhappiness, 
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since the problem of drinking is 
not merely one of dissipation but 
of a dangerous psychopathological 
reaction to what is, for a problem 
drinker, a pernicious drug. 

3. Take encouragement in the 
fact that people seeking help for 
abnormal drinking are usually a- 
bove average in ability and intel- 
ligence.. 

4, Try to learn your underlying 
motives or reasons for drinking ex- 
cessively since it is only by pin- 
pointing the cause that you can 
ascertain the correct remedy. 

5. Give whole-hearted coopera- 
tion to the person trying to help 


ou. 

“ 6. Tell this person the truth, 
and the whole truth, without wait- 
ing to be asked — and be equally 
honest with yourself. 

7. Follow carefully a daily self- 
imposed schedule which, conscien- 
tiously carried out, will improve 
your health, build a disciplined 
personality, and develop new hab- 
its. 

8. Avoid needless tension and 
resultant fatigue by concentrating 
on what you are doing rather than 
on what you are going to do next. 

9. Never be so childish as to of- 
fer temporary boredom as an ex- 
cuse to yourself to take a drink. 

10. Learn to be tolerant of oth- 
er people’s mistakes, unkindness 
and bad manners — and equally 
tolerant of your own weaknesses 
and failings. 

11. Come to understand that 
you have been trying to substi- 
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tute alcoholic fantasy for real 
achievement in life, and that your 
effort has been futile and absurd. 

12. Disabuse your mind of any 
illusions about alcohol sharpen- 
ing your mind or making you more 
witty or entertaining. 

13. Take care not to get the 
notion that your giving up drink- 
ing entitles you to regard yourself 
as a hero or martyr. 

14. Realize that giving up alco- 
hol is your own personal problem, 
and no one can make you stop 
drinking but yourself. 

15. Keep telling yourself over 


and over, day after day, that you 
can and WILL overcome your 
addiction. 

I mailed my son these rules in 
fear and trembling for I’d reached 
a point where I feared that an 
overture I made would be aa 
ed as more preaching. I received 
a letter two weeks later, saying 
he had tacked the typewritten 
sheet beside the door to his room. 
He said, “That way I see it as I 
leave for work. There was one 
evening when it saved me from 
leaving my room to go to a bar 
— on a particularly bad night.” 
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Every year six million Americans see their doctors because 
of sinus trouble, while millions more rely on generally ineffec- 
tive remedies or use pain killers until the attack subsides 


EDICAL dictionaries list more 

than three dozen sinuses in 

the human body, but when a 
man says he has sinus trouble 
he refers to one or all of four 
formidably named air-conditioning 
spaces in the bones at the front 
of his skull. The four paranasal 
sinuses (frontal, maxillary, sphen- 
oid and ethmoid) are named for 
the facial bones out of which they 
are hollowed. They all open into 
the nasal cavity and, in all proba- 
bility, they are totally expendable. 
Since air is lighter than bone, 


SINUSES: 
More Bane than Boon 


By O. A. Battista 


the sinuses do serve to make our 
heads lighter, and, like the nose 
itself, they help to moisten and 
warm the air we breath. In ad- 
dition they add reasonance to the 
human voice. But, considering the 
ills they are heir to, the paranasal 
sinuses are certainly more bane 
than boon. 

The sinuses lie above, beside 
and behind the nose and, like it, 
they are lined with mucous mem- 
brane that is constantly moist. 
Their walls are equipped with my- 
raids of tiny hairs which constant- 
ly wave to promote the flow of 
mucous and air within. 

The trouble with the sinuses is 
that they are large pouches con- 
nected with the nose by extreme- 
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ly narrow openings. The largest 
sinuses, the maxillary, each can 
hold about three teaspoonsful of 
fluid, but they are not supposed 
to hold any. 

Any infection, allergy or irrita- 
tion which causes swelling of the 
mucous membranes of the sinuses 
can and usually does result in 
shutting off the openings into the 
nose. The sinus chambers then 
fill up with mucous, bacteria and 
other material, and begin to hurt. 

The pressure from swelling can 
cause serve headache, pain in the 
cheeks and teeth, nasal and post- 
nasal discharge. Neglected sinusi- 
tis can lead to a chronic condition. 

Although sinusitis is generally 
looked upon as a troublesome but 
not dangerous condition, its com- 
plications can be both dangerous 
and severe. Infections of the mid- 
dle ear, the mastoid cavity (an- 
other sinus) and the eyes can 
all result from sinus trouble, and 
if sinusitis is left untreated, bron- 
chitis, asthma and other serious 
respiratory difficulties can result. 

Causes of sinusitis range from 
colds to emotional upset, but the 
common cold is by far the most 
common cause. Contamination of 
city air is another major factor. 
Overheated apartments and 
houses, a common U. S. problem, 
also play a role. Steam heat dries 
out the air which, in turn, dries 
out the mucous membranes of the 
sinuses, making them more suscep- 
tible to infection. 

Infections of the teeth, tonsils 
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or adenoids. may spread to the 
sinuses, and an important element 
in sinusities treatment is the eradi- 
cation of such foci of infection, 
usually by the use of antibiotics. 

Sinusitis is a widespread prob- 
lem in this country, and evidence 
indicates it is on the increase. 
Every year six million Americans 
see their doctors because of sinus 
trouble, while millions more rely 
on generally ineffective remedies 
or use pain killers until the at- 
tack subsides. But unlike the com- 
mon cold, which usually runs its 
course in three or four days, a 
sinus attack may last a week or 
more. Chronic post-nasal drip 
with its accompanying “tickle” 
cough at night is also a result 
of improper sinus drainage and 
must be treated like sinus trouble. 

Medical authorities agree that 
drugs which shrink moucous mem- 
branes back to normal and drugs 
that fight bacteria are the ideal 
weapons to use against sinus at- 
tacks, but there is a problem of 
accessibility. The best way to get 
medication up into the sinuses is 
through their openings into the 
nose, but the cause of the sinus 
attack is swelling which closes 
these apertures. Because of this 
block, nose drops and sprays, no 
matter how vigorously squirted up 
into the nostrils simply do not 
gain access to the inflamed sinus 
crammed with pus or fluid. In 
severe cases physicians insert fine 
wires into the nasal passages and 
force entrance to the offending 
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sinus or sinuses. Occasionally sur- 
gery is a last resort in long-lasting 
attacks. 

Now, however, a new simpli- 
fied technique has been develop- 
ed which enables the sinus suf- 
ferer himself to clear the blocked 
passages and squirt the necessary 
medication directly into the in- 
flammed sinuses in a matter of 
seconds. 

The story of this latest and most 
successful attack on the problem 
began shortly after the introduc- 
tion of penicillin. Dr. Alvan L. 
Barach, a leading specialist in 
diseases of the chest, had worked 
at Harvard and at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons on respiratory problems. 

In 1945 Dr. Barach began seek- 
ing ways and means of pushing 
the newly discovered antibiotic 
penicillin into the inaccessible 
parts of the lungs and sinuses. 
He concluded that the answer to 
the problem lay in making the 
inaccessible area “suck” the medi- 
cation into its chambers, and thus 
developed the principle of “nega- 
tive pressure” — that is, creating 
a partial vacuum in the disease 
sites. 

- In treating sinusitis with peni- 
cillin aerosol, Dr. Barach first used 
oxygen under negative pressure 
by means of a system of special 
tubes and valves. After the patient 
inhaled the oxygen-penicillin aero- 
sol, a valve handle was turned, 


the patient swallowed, and a par- 


tial vacuum was achieved in the 


nasal passage. In response to this 
vacuum, the sinus opening dis- 
charged the sinus contents, With 
the re-establishment of normal 
pressure, the penicillin mist was 
“pushed’ up the inflamed pouch 
where it could and did combat in- 
fection and relieve the attack. Un- 
fortunately, the use of oxygen and 
the cost of the special tubing and 
valves made the techniques im- 
practical for most sinus patients, 
and in 1947 Dr. Barach and his 
colleagues developed a foot op- 
erated pump which eliminated the 
need for some of the tubes and 
the oxygen tank. 

Further intensive research over 
a period of years by Dr. Barach 
and his colleagues produced addi- 
tional refinements, culminating 
now in the simplified new techni- 
que for creating a partial vacuum 
in the nose and sinuses. 

Clinical studies on hundreds of 
patients show that the technique 
promises to eliminate the cumber- 
some equipment and many of the 
radical, often painful procedures 
currently used in the treatment 
of severe sinusitis. It will also ef- 
fectively relieve other nasal dis- 
orders such as hay fever and the 
common cold. 

The technique involves the use 
of a simple, plastic spray bottle 
designed specifically to produce 
the pressure decrease necessary 
to open blocked sinus passages. 
The new spray contains the anti- 
biotics neomycin and gramicidin 


with the membrane _ shrinker 
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phenylephrine (related to the 
adrenal hormone epinephrine or 
adrenalin) in solution. 

In the new technique, the pa- 
tient first squeezes the medica- 
tion into his nose, then to create 
negative pressure, presses the 
other nostril shut with a finger, 
and swallows, with mouth closed. 
During the swallow, the squeeze 
bottle is released, sucking air out 
of the nose, forcing the blocked 
sinus passage open and releasing 
trapped air in the sinuses. When 
the swallow is over and the mouth 
and nose open the return of nor- 
mal pressure “pushes” the medica- 
tion through the opened sinus 
passage into the sinuses. The 
whole procedure is repeated four 
to six times in each nostril three 
to four times a day. 

Benefits of the technique are 
not confined to sinus suffers, but 
may accrue to patients with nose 


and throat colds, and also pre- 
vent the sinus conditions com- 
monly following such nasal dis- 
orders as the common cold. 

However, unfortunately no new 
easy ways have been found for 
the sinus sufferer to avoid his 
trouble. Physicians say that no 
sinus victim should dive or put 
his head under water no matter 
how enticing the pool, ocean or 
lagoon. If a known allergy is pre- 
sent, every effort should be made 
to avoid the offending factor or, 
if this is impossible, a desensitiz- 
ing course of treatment should be 
sought from a doctor. 

The widely held belief that a 
warm, dry climate is the solution 
to sinus problems is only partially 
true. Such a climate by its steady 
temperature discourages colds and 
hence cuts down sinus attacks, but 
some sinus victims are more com- 
fortable with higher humidity. 


Sympathetic 


A MAN STEADILY got further and further behind in the pay- 
ments on his new car. Naturally he received a stream of letters 
from the finance company, each letter more insistent than the 
previous one, and culminating in a veiled threat: 


“What would your neighbors think if we came and repossessed 


your car?” 


The finance company received this letter in reply: 
“Dear Sirs: I took the matter up with the neighbors, and they 
all think it would be a lousy trick. Sincerely yours.” — The Majellan 


Jest Around the Home ® 


By O. A. Battista 


Nothing will tell you more about a man’s 
wife than to hear him boast about how well she 
takes care of the checkbook. 


Some of the best fishermen I know are now 
married because a woman got onto their line. 


When it comes to sizing up a man’s inten- 
tions, you can’t beat a woman’s intuition. 


About the only people left in America with 
the stick-to-itiveness of their forefathers are the chronic TV viewers. 


A smart woman knows that she can get much more out of a man 
by a well-timed cry than she can by a two-hour glamorizing treatment. 


Somebody could make a fortune by inventing a mirror for home 
use that will de-accentuate a receding hair-line. 


A man knows he has passed middle age when he notices that his 
wife starts paying the premiums on his insurance policies before they 
are even due. 


There’s a huge fortune awaiting anybody who can bottle whatever 
it is that perks up a baby-sitter’s appetite. 


Family photo albums would have greater popularity if less snap 
and more care were used in taking pictures. 


A clever woman always hides the price tags from her husband — 
until he buys something more expensive. 


Most married women can read their husbands’ minds, until they 
get on a dance floor with them. 


A contented wage earner today is anyone who can live from 
Payday to payday and break even. 
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The National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum is not 
only a sanctuary for baseball’s trophies, but also 
a haven for scholars, historians and fans 


BASEBALL’S NATIONAL SHRINE 


By Dave Warner 


IKE MANy another baseball 

buff, I decided that if the 
chance ever came I would visit the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame 
and Museum. 

The chance never seemed to 
come until one day recently my 
wife and youngsters, thinking they 
were off on just an- 
other ride through 
the country, were 
spirited away to 
Cooperstown, N.Y., 
site of the shrine to 
our national game. 

It all added up 
to one of the most AX 


richly rewarded trips this tourist 
ever took because: 1. Visiting the 
Hall of Fame is an unequalled 
walk down memory lane; and 2. 
The region in which this shrine 
is located abounds with breath- 
taking scenery and American his- 
tory. 


Here is where 


James _ Fenimore 
Cooper, the great 
American novelist, 


vrote his Leather- 
stocking tales — of 
Deerslayer, Natty 
Bumppo, Sunken 
Island. 
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But back to baseball. 

The National Baseball Hall of 
Fame and Museum, dedicated in 
1939, commemorating baseball’s 
centennial. year, was sponsored 
with a view toward establishing 
a shrine for baseball's immortals. 
Here the fans, young and old, 
men and women, boys and girls, 
could live for a brief moment with 
the legends and the lore of base- 
ball and with their heroes of the 
past. 

With another season coming up, 
memory rambles about events 
passed down by elders, personally 
seen or read about — Ty Cobb 
terrorizing opponents on the bas- 
es; The Babe always taking a 
full cut at the pitch; Lou Gehrig, 
who always wanted to be in the 
lineup no matter what his _per- 
sonal miseries and ailments; Char- 
lie Gehringer, the personification 
of quiet confidence; Joe Dimag- 
gio with his picture-book batting 
stance and fluid pursuit of a fly 
ball; the great Dizzy Dean and 
many more. They all come alive 
at Cooperstown. 

Sid Keener, who became direc- 
tor of the Hall of Fame in 1952 
after 35 years as a St. Louis sports 
writer, says one of his great thrills 
in sports is watching youngsters 
visiting the baseball shrine. The 
live picture of youngsters with 
patches on their overalls gathering 
in front of the portrait of Babe 
Ruth is a classic. Keener, kibitz- 
ing their conversation one day, 


recalls one small fry asking the 


other: “Think I'll ever be as good 
as the Babe?” 

The Hall of Fame draws about 
30,000 from all over the country 
during the summer. Many of them 
are youngsters in Little Leagues, 
Pee-Wee and Grasshopper leagues 
and many of them feel just as 
important as Casey Stengel or 
Danny Murtaugh as witness the 
time when Keener asked a 10-year- 
old what position he played. “I 
don’t play, I’m the manager,” the 
kid shot back. 

But Keener reserves his biggest 
chuckles for the married couples 
in their 50s and 60s. They come 
in holding hands, talking about 
memories of Tinkers-to-Evers-to- 
Chance. Pretty soon she says she’s 
tired and will rest awhile. He con- 
tinues to roam for maybe 45 min- 
utes, completely engrossed in and 
encaptured not only by the ball, 
bat and glove displays on the first 
floor but the second and third as 
well. By now his wife not only is 
grumbling but is issuing ultimat- 
ums like “we are going to leave.” 
They exit quarreling. 

With the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of baseball executives, club 
owners, officials, writers, sportcast- 
ers and fans, the country soon be- 
came aware of the plan and pro- 
gress of the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and Museum. Base- 
ball memorabilia of every kind be- 
gan to arrive at Cooperstown. For- 
mer stars sent their long unused 
equipment and cherished trophies; 
libraries, universities and news- 


See 
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papers gave books, pictures and 
records; many private baseball col- 
lections were donated by their 
owners. Attics were invaded in 
private homes and many trophies 
came to light — the first catcher’s 
mitt, the first factory-made mask, 
etc. 

One of the most unusual private 
trophies was donated by the Alum- 
ni Club of St. Mary’s Hospital of 
Cincinnati. Supported by 16 reg- 
ulation sized bats, each represent- 
ing a major league team (begin- 
ning this year there are now 18 
major league teams), it is crowned 
by a replica of the United States 
Capitol and a huge baseball. It 
bears autographs of 48 govern- 
ors, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
members of the United States cab- 
inet, high church dignitaries, news- 
paper publishers, sports writers, 
radio commentators and leaders in 
the baseball world. 

The Museum is indeed a nation- 
al institution — not only a sanctu- 
ary for baseball’s trophies, but al- 
so a haven for scholars, historians 
and fans. 

Baseball’s all-time greats, the 
members of the Hall of Fame, are 
represented by plaques. When im- 
mortals are elected to the Hall of 
Fame, plaques are unveiled dur- 
ing impressive ceremonies at the 
time the annual Major League 
Hall of Fame game is played. 
Many famous names of the diam- 
ond, known for their hard-bitten 
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ways during playing days, choke 
up a little when honored at these 
ceremonies. 

Candidates are chosen on the 
basis of playing ability, integrity, 
sportsmanship, character and con- 
tribution to the team on which 
they played and to baseball in 
general, 

To be eligible as a candidate in 
Hall of Fame elections, a player 
must have been active as a player 
in the major leagues each of 10 
different championship seasons at 
some time during a period begin- 
ning 30 years before and ending 
five years prior to the election. 

Eligibility is based on the play- 
ing record of each candidate and 
not what he may have done other- 
wise in baseball. No automatic 
elections based on performances 
such as batting average of .400 or 
more for one year, pitching a per- 
fect game or similar outstanding 
achievement is permitted. 

The Baseball Writers Associa- 
tion of America, comprised of 
sportswriters located in the major 
league cities, is authorized to hold 
elections every two years for the 
urpose of electing members to 
the Hall of Fame from the ranks 
of retired baseball players. 

It is the belief among most 
baseball people that the next five 
sure shots to be elected to the Hall 
of Fame are Ted Williams, Casey 
Stengel, Stan Musial, Yogi Berra 
and Bob Feller. 
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For mothers of small children, preventing 
the “emotional explosion” is a constant problem 


As MY SON 
started his morn- 
ing trek to Mass 
with hair askew, 
shirt buttoned 
wrong, and shoes 
unpolished, I felt 
like rapping him 
over the head 
with his own 
prayer book .The 
scurry over 
clothes, the wor- 
ry over breakfast 
° - for 11, and the 
flurry of last 
minute diaper 
changes had in- 
creased irritability in me as - 
ally and as surely as steam build- 
ing up in a pressure cooker, 
My will was desperately send- 
ing up messages to “get hold 
of yourself” but bodily fatigue and 


How to Temper 
Your Temper 


By Marjorie Delaney 


weakness were not listening. I 
knew I was on the verge of the 
“emotional explosion.” 

As I hurried the children along 
to church, I saw the actual ex- 
pression of my own emotional 
state in a woman who came flying 
out of one of the houses along the 
way like the Great Aunt Betsy of 
David Copperfield. She seemed 
to have shot out on the lawn like 
a rocket, only a rocket fired into 
irrational action by the passion of 
anger. 

“There you are again, you —!! 
mongrel,” she yelled at a small 
brown mutt standing placidly in 
the sunshine on the green lawn. 
“Get off my lawn you — — !! 
dog.” She muttered and cursed, 
waving her Sunday gloves frantic- 
ally in the air, her whole face dis- 
torted by anger. 

I saw the woman in all that was 
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happening as a symbol of myself, 
as a mirror of what I would be 
should I too pass that point of no 
return where anger harms, where 
it is out of proportion to the inci- 
dent. 

Then my mind’s eye saw an- 
other woman, who once in a hos- 

ital bed next to mine had gone 
emotionally because no 
one had brought her morning 
newspaper. I was determined not 
to be like these two women. 

I began to ask myself questions. 
How could these women get so 
worked up over nothing, how 
could I when being so determined 
to live a Christian life? I wanted 
answers! For being the mother of 
a large family and seeing the tem- 
per problem as a constant one, I 
looked for its concrete solution to 
make family life happier. 

Too many times a friend had 
confided, “I find myself just 
screaming at the children,” a 
friend whom I knew to be trying 
to use will power as much as I. 
Then there was the mother who 
had told me, “Every week it’s the 
same old thing. I go to confession, 
tell Father how many times I lost 
my temper just as much the fol- 
lowing week. I never improve.” 

Seeking a solution that morn- 
ing, it occurred to me that there 
is very definitely a moment of 
clarity: before the emotional ex- 
plosion, that by being alert to that 
moment and employing a little 
battle strategy the blowup could 
be avoided. 


The best battle strategy I have 
found is in the writings of Father 
Fulkersson, S.J., a noted counsellor 
for years on emotional problems, 
He suggests the solutions of “re- 
tirement and distraction.” 

By retirement Fr. Fulkersson 
means simply that you treat the 
emotional upset like a sick head- 
ache and retire to the quiet of 
your room or some other place of 
isolation instead of duelling with 
the crisis in the emotions. 

The second solution, distraction, 
is used when retirement is impos- 
sible and the emotional explosion 
feels imminent. You must then 
seize an immediate, instantaneous 
distraction to divert the attention 
from the passions. 

There are many forms of dis- 
traction but learn to seize the 
nearest one at hand to make it ef- 
fective. It might be the picking 
up of a magazine, running to look 
at something in the oven, taking 
three big breaths of fresh air, lis- 
tening to music, looking at some- 
one’s hat, taking a walk or a 
soothing hot bath as St. Thomas 
Aquinas recommended. 

A distraction of mine once took 
this form. I had worked for an 
hour vacuuming the entire second 
floor of our large old house and 
was mystified when I was finished 
by the presence of a mysterious 
ash-like substance on the floor. I 
tracked the ashes in two trails con- 
sidering the possibility of an atom- 
ic fall-out. Tired and frustrated I 
came upon three of our children. 
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Each held a stocking in his hand, 
an undarned stocking stuffed with 
ashes from the fireplace. They had 
been playing Hansel and Gretel, 
making trails through the “forest.” 
To make it worse the baby tumed 
the waste-basket over while I was 
standing speechless, extracted a 
lollipop from its recesses and be- 
gan patting it in the ashes. Re- 
pressing by volcanic fury in the 
last moment of sanity and clarity, 
I said firmly, “downstairs all of 
you.” Then I ran to the distrac- 
tion of the window. A neighbor 
was cleaning her third floor, hurl- 
ing boxes down to the lawn to 
save trips, and this was wildly 
fascinating enough to calm me 
down for a moment. 

But battle strategy is only part 
of the answer. In the first place 
a person with a temper problem 
has a lack of confidence in him- 
self, a feeling of insecurity accord- 
ing to Johann Lindworsky, S.J., an 
eminent psychologist and author- 
ity on the training of the will. The 
will must be pre-disposed, proper- 
ly motivated and this can only be 
accomplished by frequent medita- 
tion to stir up deep desire and de- 
termination to subdue the temper 
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or whatever emotional problem. it 
might be. 

For will power simply is not 
enough! There are certain un- 
foreseeable circumstances, new 
surroundings and occasions which 
combine to catch you totally off- 
guard and undermine the will. 
The will has to be alert to that 
instant by prayer and thought to 
defeat the inclination of nature be- 
cause of original sin. 

Controlling your emotions is 
like putting a stabilizer on a boat. 
Not that the boat no longer feels 
the motions of the waves but it is 
steadied so that it feels the mo- 
tion less. So with the emotions, 
they can be steadied by the will 
if it is pre-disposed by daily med- 
itation. 

I was rather surprised to find 
that my son had his own solution 
to the temper problem. Cleaning 
his room I came upon a page en- 
titled “The Golden Ways or Ways 
to be a Saint.” Beaming with pride 
at the suggestions of my 10-year- 
old, I came upon this one espe- 
cially applicable, “When angry, 
close mouth and think of our Lord 
being crucified.” After all, his so- 
lution is best, I thought. 


THE FAMILY KITTEN was due for a distemper shot, and the 
children fancied it meant a trip to the family doctor. 
I explained that the family doctor was “a doctor just for 
people” and that we would take the kitten “to an animal doctor.” 
This satisfied the older children, but the five-year old was 


puzzled about an “animal doctor.” 
“Well,” she inquired, “what kind of animal is he?” — 


Mrs. 


James W. Hawkins in The Catholic Digest 
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RUSSIAN WUMEN 
HAVE 
"EQUAL RIGHTS" 


But for these Petticoat Diplomats 


who visited Russia, their brand of 
“equal rights” is for the birds 


Condensed from The Victorian 


Jean Wilson Sprain 


=||||HIE CURE is expensive, 
even terrifying at 
times, but I recom- 
mend it highly for 
carping feminists 
who ¢ complain about discrimina- 
tion in job opportunities and sal- 
aries in the business world. I also 
recommend it for bored Ameri- 
can mothers and restless American 
wives. 

Let them visit Russia briefly. 
(The trip is cheaper than a psy- 
chiatrist!) And let them learn first- 
hand what a woman’s life is like 


with “equal rights.” 

Our group of 20 spoiled Ameri- 
can women did not go beyond 
the Iron Curtain for these partic- 
ular reasons. We went as self-ap- 
pointed Petticoat Diplomats, hope- 
ful of dispelling some of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s “American warmon- 
ger” mythology, on a woman-to- 
woman basis. The lesson in the 
blessedness of the status of Ameri- 
can womanhood came as an extra 
bonus. 

Our first lesson in equal rights 
for women — Soviet style — began 
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at the border when a sullen of- 
ficer ordered us to drag our bags 
into the customs house. 

“Some are terribly heavy. Aren’t 
there any porters around here who 
could...” 

“You carry them.” 

Later, as our motor bus snaked 
and bumped through the country- 
side, we softened some of our 
dark thoughts about those lazy, 
impolite oafs at customs. Along 
the roadside were our counter- 
parts, riveting, swinging axes, 
pouring and spreading tar. 

As we moved into the towns, 
we saw the Russian women every- 
where in overalls, lugging bricks, 
mixing mortar, planting, maneuv- 
ering tractors . . . working, work- 
ing, working. Daytime. Under 
floodlights at night. For ribbons, 
medals, praise, free tickets to the 
opera, and to get their pictures 
posted on the street as block her- 
oines. 

Why shouldn’t the Russian men 
expect us to do our own hauling, 
open our own doors, pull out our 
own chairs? What difference does 
being a woman make? In the Sov- 
iet Union, everybody has equal 
rights, even men. 

And who said there was a 
“weaker sex”? 

In Moscow, The Soviet Wom- 
en’s Committee invited us to their 
headquarters at 23 Pushkin Street 
to exchange ideas with the fem- 
inine leaders in various areas of 
Russian life. 


Cramped around a giant, oval, 
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executive’s conference table, we, 
the American guests, were first to 
explain our backgrounds. 

Among us was a typically 
American success story, a waitress 
who married a hotel doorman 20 
years ago, a man who is now pres- 
ident of the world’s largest trailer 
corporation. Another woman was 
the wife of a successful farmer; 
another owns horses. One has an 
honorary degree in philanthropic 
work. We were clubwomen, school 
teachers, secretaries, social work- 
ers. Many were “just housewives,” 
others had combined marriage and 
a career. We were young, middle- 
aged, old; fat and skinny; married 
and widowed. We considered our- 
selves a good cross-section of 
American womanhood. 

The Russians were politel 
pleased with us. But did we mr 
ize that before the Great Revolu- 
tion 88 percent of the Soviet 
ladies were illiterate? 

To emphasize the long road 
from peasantry the woman had 
traveled in a short time, an inter- 
preter rattled off some statistics. 
Three-fourths of the doctors are 
women, one-third of the judges, 
one-fourth of the elected members 
of the Supreme Soviet Union, near- 
ly all of their teachers, and one- 
third of the scientists. At the same 
time, most were wives and moth- 
ers, too. 

The Russian women pointed out 
that their government has safe- 
guarded their equal rights by pro- 
tecting them from prejudice from 
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employers because they are child- 
bearers, and by relieving them of 
child care. 

No new mother is forced to 
leave her infant in the hands of 
the state and go to work, but she 
hurts financially and she is criti- 
cized socially if she doesn’t. Her 
child will be all right. 

The government spares no ex- 
pense building schools, summer 
camps, palaces, theatres, and mu- 
seums especially for children. 
While mother is enjoying her right 
to make a living, the Russian fu- 
ture generation is entertained, ed- 
ucated, and indoctrinated. 

The Soviet women gave us cop- 
ies of a magazine. In it were ar- 
ticles deploring the plight of fe- 
males in the free world — women 
who were unable to compete on 
the same terms with men because 
of the inconveniences of mother- 
hood. 

They didn’t make a dent in our 
own self-satisfaction. Their brand 
of “equal rights” was for the birds 
in our book. 

On the streets, Russian women 
crowded around us as if we were 
Indians in pageant costumes. The 
felt our skirts. “Do the pleats real- 
ly stay in?” 

They stroked our silks, rumpled 
their fingers through our furs, and 
some asked about our hair. 

“What odd colors, this gold and 
silver and blue-gray. What do you 
do to make the curls stay in at 
night? Anything electrical?” 

- “Weare not envious,” one of 


the women hastened to point out. 
“We have all the material things 
we need here.” 

Still, observing the hungriness 
for niceties among the Russian 
women in their ugly, flat shoes, 
ill-fitting suits, and grandmother 
hair styles, we wondered. 

Is the desire to look,: feel, and 
act feminine buried too deep to be 
stirred again? 

In some it is. We cringed at 
the sizing up we got from some 
smug young Communist women. 

Spoiled, we were; sleekly mold- 
ed and well-perfumed; neurotic 
wastes of labor; painted dolls of 
capitalist husbands; placated with 
material things; cheated of our 
“equal rights”! 

We would like to have explain- 
ed how comfortable it is to de- 
pend on the strength of men, how 
womanly it feels to be appreciated 
for being soft. 

We would like to have pointed 
out that they are missing so many 
thrills of motherhood, so many 
satisfactions in bending the human 
twig into happy individuals, but 
then individuality is not important 
in Russia. 

Our group of Petticoat Diplo- 
mats are happily back at their var- 
ious tasks now. You won't hear 
another word of complaint from us. 
That is, unless too many feminists 
get too loud about that equal 
rights for women folly. In that 
case, we might have to fight for 
our rights as we like them... 
the way they are. tit 
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We can’t get excited when people advise us to be a 
bit alarmed about this or that. 


Easy Does It 


EOPLE KEEP insisting that 
Pp» wife and I ought to be 
alarmed about a son of ours 
who watches television too much, 
Their faces grow long and wor- 
ried, and they tell us gravely that 
we ought to do something drastic. 
My wife and I listen and nod 
vaguely, and my wife just forgets 
the whole thing. As for me, I walk 
away thinking about our four oth- 
er children, all of whom did one 
thing or another too much with 
no deleterious results. 
Our eldest daughter was out of 
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Joseph A. Breig 


her mind about horses and the 
New York Yankees. I didn’t mind 
the horses, but like any other 
right-thinking patriotic American, 
I looked darkly upon the idea of 
anybody being in favor of, rather 
than ferociously opposed to, the 
Yankees who at that time consist- 
ed of DiMaggio and company. But 
I didn’t take steps. I figured that 
if a child of mine was as misguid- 
ed as all that, there wasn’t much 
that could be done about it. 

Our horse-and-Yankee daughter 
spent her time at the armory 
47 
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watching the National Guardsmen 
ride and curry and train their hors- 
es, and occasionally found a 
wealthy girl friend who had a 
horse and willing to let her ride. 
That is, she spent her time doing 
those things when she wasn’t at 
the ball park rooting for the Yan- 
kees, or in the hotel lobby corner- 
ing them for autographs. It got 
so that every member of Casey 
Stengel’s detestable tribe knew 
Mary by sight and by name. 

What was wrong, Mary infected 
the rest of the children, so that to 
this day all five of them are un- 
derground pro-Yankee subversives. 
Knowing my feelings for the Cle- 
veland Indians, who are without 
exception admirable people, my 
sons and daughters keep their 
mouths shut about the Yanks, but 
I know what they're up to. Day in 
and day out, they're trying to wish 
the abominables into first place in 
the pennant races. 
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Folks used to look askance at 
me when they found out about our 
daughter’s horsiness and Yanki- 
ness. They plainly felt that it 
was bad enough to allow her, at 
age 14 or 15, to os | around 
equines and sluggers — but there 
she was taking her small sisters 
and brothers with her most of the 
time, at their tender age when 
they should have been sliding 
down chutes in the back yard, or 
something. Our friends just sort of 
threw up their hands and figured 
that the Breigs would likely come 
to no good, 

So now here we are. The 
Yanky-horsey Mary is married to 
a young man as fine as they come, 
and has given us three grandchil- 
dren whom she rears so carefully 
that now and then I take my cour- 
age in my hands and suggest that 
she not be so doggone strict with 
them. You could hardly ask to 
have a daughter who would come 
out better, even if she does still 
have some slight lingering trace of 
a preference for the Yankee no- 


gooders when she thinks about 
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baseball at all, which is seldom. 
Why, she hasn’t even ridden a 
horse for I don’t know how long. 

Or you take our second child, 
Betty. People used to see no fu- 
ture for her, the way she wander- 
ed around with a far off look in 
her eyes, and forgot everything 
she was supposed to do, and had 
her nose in a book until you 
thought her eyes would pop out. 
She didn’t eat right—in fact some- 
times she didn’t bother to eat at 
all—and she didn’t want to go to 
a camp or anything like that in 
the summer, and if you would just 
let her alone she was as happy as 
a porpoise in a resort in Florida. 
So we let her alone, and declined 
to get upset the way folks seemed 
to think we really ought to. 

So in her senior year in high 
school, Betty, who had never caus- 
ed us one worry from infancy ex- 
cept that she liked the unmention- 
ables from New York on the base- 
ball diamond, just up and remark- 
ed one day that she was going 
away to become a Sister of Char- 
ity, and now there she is, teaching 
high school and all of that, and 
every inch a nun, including a pixie 
sense of humor that makes her a 
favorite with students and other 
Sisters and even with the super- 
iors in her community. So that’s 
all right; our hands-off policy 
worked all right with Betty. 

The next child was Joe, and 
everybody approved of him ex- 
cept for my reservations about his 
hypnotic fascination toward the 
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you-know-whos. That is, people 
thought it was just fine that he 
was the outdoors, all-American 
type of boy, playing football, and 
sleeping in teeming rain or in 
snowstorms with the Boy Scouts, 
and going way up into Canada for 
a canoe-portage hike, and what- 
not. But our friends did sort of 
draw the line at the snow-camping 
and the Canadian business. They 
thought we ought to put our feet 
down. But Joe wasn’t doing any 
harm, so——. 

So now Joe’s married and he 
and his wife saved up their money 
and bought a house, and he’s got a 
full-time job with a good company 
where the executives think very 
well of him, and he’s finishing his 
college studies at night school, 
and he’s as grown-up and mature 
and reliable and responsible as 
most men twice his age, and ev- 
erybody comes around and _ says 
what a splendid young man he is, 
just like they now say what splen- 
did young women Mary and Bet- 
ty are. So that’s okay, even if we 
didn’t put down our feet. 

Let’s take Regina next. She’s a 
bit too plump, just like Mary and 
Joe were—and are—a bit too thin, 
and people think we ought to 
starve her a bit because they read 
all those books about how to raise 
kids, and all those doctor columns 
in the magazines and newspapers, 
and so on. Also, Regina reads too 
much—anybody will tell you that. 
She reads even more than Betty 
did. But she’s doing fine in 
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school, coming home with A’s and 
with admiring notations from the 
teachers, and she’s cheerful and 
content, so we don’t think we'll 
do any foot-putting-down on her, 
either. We'll just let her muddle 
her way into being a splendid 
young woman. 

But the one the people really 
fuss about is Jim, who has a sense 
of humor as big as the Rocky 
Mountains, and sits watching tele- 
vision and chuckling, and when 
he isn’t doing that he’s looking up 
words and facts in the dictionary 
and the encyclopedia, or reading 
those two tones just because he 
loves to know things. He wouldn’t 
be caught within a mile of a foot- 
ball field — the first time he saw 
football, when he was a little shav- 
er in the first or second grade, he 
came home and told his mother 
those boys were crazy, falling 
down and letting other boys pile 
on top of them. 

Jim doesn’t go hiking or camp- 
ing, either, or fishing or anything 
like that. He cannot understand 
why anybody would want to 
tramp through the woods, or sleep 
on the ground in a thunder storm, 
or go trying to kill animals—al- 
though he does like a bit of target 
shooting. But most of the time he 
just watches television and chuck- 
les, and when he comes home 


from school with his report card, 
you look at it and he’s got the 
highest marks anybody can _ get 
without putting a pistol in the 
principal’s stomach; so we listen 
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to the people warning us about 
Jim, and Mary just forgets about 
it, and I sit down and think about 
the other children, and that’s that. 

Now I know that this is against 
all rules thought up by the experts 
about rearing children — how 
you've got to make your children 
take piano lessons, and go to danc- 
ing school to acquire the social 
graces, and go away to camp so 
they'll mature and learn how to 
live and cooperate with others, 
and make them get out and exer- 
cise to develop their lungs and 
muscles, and ration their reading 
and their teeveeing, and take them 
around to museums, and see that 
they learn boating, and I don't 
know what all. We know it’s 
against the rules, but somehow we 
aren’t terribly impressed with the 
opinions of the experts, so we just 
go along with things the way they 
are. 

We don’t have any theories, un- 
less you would call it a theory that 
we think children shouldn't be 
bothered too much and that they'll 
come along all right if you just 
sort of let them follow their own 
particular talents and interests, as 
long as you rear them in an atmos- 
phere where they get good exam- 
ple, and associate with nice peo- 
ple, and know about God and 
morals and all that, and love their 
parents, especially their mother. 
Kids who love their parents and 
like their home, we kind of figure, 
are kids you don’t have to be 
alarmed about. 
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(It is true that this can be a bit 
of a nuisance, when you find that 
after the children grow up they 
would rather be in your house 
than almost anywhere else, and 
they bring all their kids, and 
their friends and_ their friends’ 
kids, and you find that in your ad- 
vaneing years the place is like 
Grand Central Terminal.) 

Our kids are healthy and strong 
—sometimes too much so—and so 
are the grandchildren, and every- 
body seems to be happy and get- 
ting along fine, so we just can’t 
get excited when people advise us 
to be a bit alarmed about this or 
that. We have been going against 
the books, but then we can remem- 
ber back when we were first mar- 
ried and the books were saying 
‘the opposite of what they are say- 
ing now. We used to take them 
fairly seriously then, in the first 
few years of our marriage, but we 
have outgrown all that. 

We're squares, all right — no 
question about that. Why, we 
used to listen to Lawrence Welk, 
Mary and I did, when he and we 
were in our early twenties, and he 
was playing in the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. And we lis- 
ten to him now, and we just smile 
indulgently when our young mar- 
ried friends, of whom we have 
quite a few, curl their lips and 
ask how in the world we can be 
such cubes. We not only remem- 
ber our own kids when they were 
small, and how they grew up all 
right, but we remember ourselves. 
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You take for instance my wife, 
she had practically. no social life 
or anything like that because she 
arrived late in the game when her 
brothers and sisters were pretty 
well grown, and so she came up 
mostly among adults, and it hasn't 
seemed to do her any permanent 
harm. She never learned to swim 
or play tennis or ice-skate or ride 
a bike, and far from going to camp 
or anything of the sort, she grew 
up without even a yard to play 
in. But she did tottle a saxaphone 
a bit, so maybe that saved her 
from being a total loss. 

As for me, I was fetched up in 
a flat over a store beside an alley 
50 feet from the blacksmith shop, 
and I spent most of my youth 
lying on my face on the floor with 
my nose in books, including Hor- 
atio Alger and Tom Swift and 
the like, and later science fiction 
and westerns and even Tarzan the 
Apeman, and I can distinctly re- 
member all the grownups saying I 
would ruin my eyes, and would 
die of consumption before I was 
30, and how I was filling my head 
with a lot of slop, and all like that. 

So when people fret about Jim 
and his teevee, I just say to my- 
self that although I didn’t exactly 
set the world on fire, I didn’t end 
up in the hoosegow or on skid row, 
and I suppose I got along average 
well for a square. I think I know 
how it will all work out. Just as 
I graduated little by little from 
The Virginian and that kind of 
stuff to reading Chesterton and 
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Belloc and Newman and C. §S, 
Lewis and T. S. Eliot and some 
of Maritain and I don’t know who 
all, one of these days I will find 
Jim gobbling up the best minds 
to be found between covers, and 
he will have tired of television ex- 
cept once in a while. Matter of 
fact, he’s beginning to do that al- 
ready, and in his high school en- 
trance exams he came through like 
a champ, so I think I'll just go on 
letting him alone. 

I think there’s something to be 
said for simply making a happy 
home where children aren’t fret- 


ted at, and pushed into this or 
that, and made to 4 to keep up 
with all kinds of ambitions which 
simply annoy them. I think there’s 
something to be said for it, and 
I think some day some fellow with 
a batch of doctorates will say it in 
multisyllabled words, and every- 
body will agree that he is the lat- 
est word on the subject — and 
then I'll probably write another 
article in which I will try to bal- 
ance the scales a little bit the 
other way, just to be contrary and 
to keep people from going off 
any deep ends. 
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* | .besides, he'll be the only kid coming out 
of the Eighth Grade with a trade of his own” 
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This father of seven children gambled 


sure success writing TV shows for the 
uncertain future of writing Broadway plays 


Bob Crean 


M« ADDRESSED to Robert J. 
Crean, playwright, has in- 
cluded strongly worded correspon- 
dence from the gas and electric 
company threatening to shut off 
service. 

“This would have been disas- 
trous,” Crean explains, “not only 
because my seven children love 
to read and eat, but because I 
work on an electric typewriter.” 

The same mail deliveries often 
have included letters of praise 
from notables such as Helen 
Information (November, 

401 W. 59th 


*60), The Paulist Fathers, 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 


The 
Playwright 
Who Gambled 


Condensed from 
Information 


Robert Southwick 


Hayes, Cyril Ritchard, and world- 
famed Irish director Tyrone Guth- 
rie, all of whom congratulated 
Crean for deciding to write his 
first play for the theater. 

Both s of mail were the re- 
sults of a deliberate gamble tak- 
en by the 36-year-old writer who 
put aside a successful television 
career to aim at Broadway. 

The gamble seems to have been 
successful. Crean’s first Broadway 
play, directed by Mr. Guthrie and 
starring Ruth Gordon and Robert 
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Morley, will be produced next 
season. With A Time to Laugh 
completed, he is writing again for 
television’s top shows. 

Two years ago Crean took leave 
of television with the flat state- 
ment: “I'd rather be a good filling- 
station attendant than a_ writer 
who writes junk.” The junk he 
referred to was the endless script 
rewrites that were forced on him 
to please ad agencies, sponsors 
and stars. 

“No one seems to realize,” Bob 
Crean says, “that television play- 
wrights have no real control over 
their plays. I did one TV play in 
which the totally uncalled-for el- 
ement of divorce was forced into 
the story line by a Hollywood 
star. It took me five rewrites and 
destroyed the play.” 

After the last rewrite, Bob in- 
sisted that his name be taken off 
the play. And it was. Jack Gould, 
New York Times critic, praised 
‘Crean’s wisdom and then proceed- 
ed to roast the show. 

“In another TV play I wrote,” 
Crean says, “a bishop was turned 
into a governor so as not to ‘of- 
fend the audience.’ I don’t know if 
the bishop would have offended 
them, but I know the revised play 
did. I'm now writing only for 
shows which guarantee no such 
pressures.” 

It was the tangle with the Hol- 
lywood star that induced Bob to 
risk the loss of television profits 
and devote his time to a play for 
the theater, where not a word can 


April 
be changed without the author's 
permission. 

Crean’s big writing successes 
and big problems as a writer be- 
gan in August of 1956 when he 
burst into the front ranks of TV 
dramatists with his Anna Santonel- 
lo. The play, produced for the 
Kraft Television Theater and star- 
ring Eileen Heckert, was nomin- 
ated for the Kraft $50,000 Play- 
wrights Award. Variety, the enter- 
tainment world’s newspaper, im- 
mediately dubbed Bob “an excit- 
ing addition to the ranks of top- 
flight video playwrights.” 

Previous to this, Bob was kept 
busy acquiring thorough training 
as a writer and enjoying his grow- 
ing household which, by Anna 
Santonello time, already number- 
ed his wife, Katy, and four little 
girls. 

Bob’s development as a writer 
started in high school, near his 
birthplace, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
As a stage struck teenager he fin- 
agled an interview with touring 
Jeanette MacDonald. The editor 
of the nearby Springfield Daily 
News was so surprised and de- 
lighted that he ran the story with 
Bob’s byline. 

After high school, Bob worked 
for a year as a reporter and copy- 
desk editor for the Springfield 
Morning Union. 

World War II was then at full 
pitch, and Bob served in the Army 
as a gunsight specialist. He was 
discharged as a corporal in Feb- 


ruary, 1947, 
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After the war and a period of 
free-lance writing on Cape Cod, 
Bob heard of the outstanding 
drama course offered at Catholic 
University. His application was ac- 
cepted and he looked forward to 
studying under the famous Dom- 
inican, Father Gilbert Hartke, and 
especially under Walter Kerr, not- 
ed drama critic and author. 

Bob laughs as he recalls, “Ev- 
eryone went to C. U. to study 
under Kerr, but the year I arrived, 
he left.” Since Kerr (now a neigh- 
bor of the Creans) had long been 
one of Bob’s idols, Crean was crest- 
fallen. All was righted, however, 
when he learned that Kerr was to 
return periodically for a series of 
lectures. 

“I had not overestimated Walter 
Kerr,” says Bob. “His thinking has 
been the strongest influence in 
my development as a dramatist.” 

As a C, U. sophomore, Bob es- 
tablished a firm reputation in the 
romance department by some 
heavy dating with Katy Simonaitis 
(now his wife), who was then a 
graduate student in the Drama 
Department. 

“Katy was the kind of party 
girl that went out with the ’20’s,” 
Bob reminisces. “She was also a 
fine comedienne and we shared the 
same serious interests. She was 
senior to me in education but I 
was three years older. So it bal- 
anced.” 

Katy and Bob were married in 
May of 1951 immediately after he 
had taken his B.A. and she her 
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M.A. in Drama. Although her de- 
gree outrank’s Bob’s, Katy leaves 
the business of drama to her hus- 
band — except, she says, “drama 
in everyday life.” She may be re- 
ferring to the hectic but happy 
life of the Creans in Larchmont 
Manor, New York, or perhaps to 
what she describes as Bob’s “work- 
walking.” 

“Some people sleepwalk” she ex- 
plains. “Bob work-walks. In the 
middle of a busy day, with the 
kids whooping it up, suddenly the 
door to Bob's ‘office’ opens. He 
comes wandering into the middle 
of the kitchen looking dazed like 
a man from Mars. 

“Sometimes I forget and say, 
‘Something to eat?” Then I remem- 
ber. He stares blankly, does an 
about-face, and goes back to his 
typewriter. He wasn’t really in the 
kitchen at all, but in the imaginary 
setting of the play he is working 
on. 

Three years after their marriage 
Bob decide that if he was ever 
to make good as a playwright, he 
would have to go to New York. 
He felt that his apprenticeship as 
a staff member and TV columnist 
for the Washington (D.C.) Stand- 
ard and as a reporter and editor 
for NCWC News Service had giv- 
en him all they had to offer. Bob, 
Katy and the then three girls mov- 
ed to New Rochelle, New York. 

That was the first Crean gam- 
ble, but it paid off. After a brief 
stint with a publishing firm, Bob’s 
work attracted the attention of 
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Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy. 
Peter took Bob on as one of his 
staff writers and later promoted 
him to chief writer. 

“In my three-and-a-half years as 
chief writer for Peter,” Bob com- 
ments, “I learned a lot, thanks to 
the immeasurable kindness of Pet- 
er and Mary.” 

The combination of long hours 
(three plays in one month for 
Kraft) and sponsor-agency-star 
frustrations gradually brought Bob 
to his biggest personal crisis. “Ev- 
en though we had six kids by then, 
for the first time since we were 
married we were saving money,” 
he remembers. “But I wasn’t writ- 
ing the kind of things I wanted to. 
I decided it had to be a clean 
break then or never.” 

Then followed the self-chosen 
“leave of absence” from TV writ- 
ing and Bob turned his major ef- 
forts to polishing the two theatri- 
cal plays he had been working on 
for years. 

Bob’s withdrawal from TV writ- 
ing was never total, thanks to 
Richard J. Walsh, producer of The 
Catholic Hour on radio and TV. 
It was partly through writing as- 
signments for Walsh’s office that 
Bob Crean was able to keep the 
lights burning while working to- 
ward his first Broadway break. 

“I like writing for The Catholic 
Hour,” Crean declares. “It allows 
a latitude for artistic integrity un- 
dreamed of elsewhere in the TV 
medium.” 


Although he doubts whether 
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there should be any such thing as 
a “Catholic playwright,” Bob does 
feel that his plays contain a strong 
current of Catholic insight. He 
believes that it is just as impos- 
sible for a writer to detach himself 
from his religious attitudes as it 
would be for him to ignore his 
own temperament. 

Nor have Crean’s scripts for 
The Catholic Hour been dull, 
stodgy products. His five-part 
Family, U.S.A. series won first 
prize at the 1958 Catholic Inter- 
national Television and Film Fes- 
tival. 

Presently Bob is content and 
hopeful. An NBC “Special” pre- 
sented his script, Terrible Swift 
Sword, a story about John Brown’s 
Raid, last October 25th. His The 
Isle Is Full of Noises was seen 
on The Catholic Hour, also in Oc- 
tober. And he wrote the first show 
of the new ABC religious televis- 
ion series which began in Novem- 
ber. 

With A Time To Laugh and his 
second theatrical play optioned, 
Bob can begin to see solvency a- 
gain. 

And what does writer Bob Crean 
want in return for his gambles? 
“With the help of God and my 
talents,” he remarked recently, 
“my ambition is to become a great 
writer. The goal is not wealth or 
flashbulb fame, but the ability to 
be able some day to portray man 
as he really is. This is the play- 
wright’s job — truth. All we need 
to do it is the eyes of God.” ff 
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For Teenagers Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


This column has been highlighting questions asked by teens — and 
asked many times, verbally or by letter. This month, however, I’m be- 
ginning with a letter which neither proposes a question nor is written 
by a teenager. But as teens read on, I think they will consider the 
experience and the advice sufficiently wisdom-packed to be included 


in our column. 


AM NOT A teenager, but the 

mother of several pre-teen- 

ers. I'm writing this because 
I well remember how I thought 
and felt as a young adult-to-be, 
and I don’t suppose people change 
too much. I believe my thoughts 
then were the same as teenagers 
of today experience with the ex- 
ception that mine are history, 
theirs current. 

I made up my mind long be- 
fore I ever had a first date that 
I would never indulge in pre- 
marital sex relations . . . not be- 
cause I would be breaking a Com- 
mandment or “sinning,” but only 
that to me sex was a holy estate 
and much too personal for any- 
thing but a permanent relation- 
ship. That was before I met X. 
I loved him more than my family, 
more than my Church, quite 
enough to die for him if necessary. 


He said unless I were pregnant 
and had no alternative, he didn’t 
believe I would wait for him un- 
til his divorce was final. I did as 
he asked hoping to become preg- 
nant, and depending on God’s 
mercy and confession at the ear- 
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liest possible moment to be rein- 
stated in His good graces. 

It wasn’t that easy. Forgiveness 
has to cost something or it is just 
a word. The cost to me was so 
many tears I wonderered why they 
didn’t wear grooves in my checks. 
I wasn’t the first girl in the world 
to become pregnant out of wed- 
lock, and I woudn’t be the last, 
but that really wasn’t any consola- 
tion. I felt as though I were alone 
on one side of a fence and the 
whole world arrayed on the other 
pointing out my disgrace and un- 
lawful condition. The only thing 
that kept me from suicide was 
fear of God’s punishment because 
I had been taught sorrow is neces- 
sary for forgiveness, and how 
could I be sorry if the very act 
of suicide precludes sorrow? I 
reasoned maybe God would con- 
sider my mental anguish a state 
of insanity and therefore excus- 
able, but still I was afraid, feel- 
ing if I could reason that way, 
I wasn’t insane. 

Money I had, even a home 


Sister M. Dominic is a member of 
the American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Asso- 


ciation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
-Wosh.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 


Neb.;. Denver, Colo.; and. Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers ore invited to 
send questions to Sister Dominic in 


core of The Family Digest, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
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with relatives I could have had, 
but the one thing my child needed 
most I could not give him—a 
name and life free from the stig- 
ma of illegitimacy. I didn’t think 
it was fair to ask a possible fu- 
ture husband to support another 
man’s child, and more than any- 
thing in the world I wanted him 
to be loved. Only in adoption 
could he have the unprejudiced 
father I could never give him. 

I later married and now have 
children of my own. I know that 
if they were to meet a man and 
love him as I loved X they would 
do as I did; therefore; I cannot 
depend on moral training alone to 
keep them virtuous. My only hope 
is in prayer. 

I know now that if X had loved 
me with his heart instead of his 
lips, he would never have asked 
me to cooperate in an immoral 
act. Also, if I had loved God as I 
should have, I would never have 
broken the Sixth Commandment. 
After my ordeal was over and I 
could think logically, I never re- 
gretted the fact that he did not 
marry me for I believe any man 
who cannot be faithful to one wife 
will not be faithful to a second. 

I can say “I am sorry” from now 
until eternity and nothing would 
be changed. I would only sound 
like a broken record. But if, Sis- 
ter, you — through this letter — 
could prevent even one act of im- 
morality, then this world will be 
a little bit better when I have left 
it. 
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Does the problem of broken 
marriages. have anything to 
do with the surrounding en- 
vironment? 

A good deal perhaps — and 
yet, I would bet my bottom ros- 
ary that broken marriages stem 
primarily from twisted, misshapen 
personalities. Moreover, it’s been 
this way for a long time, not just 
since 1961 became modern or 
Hollywood produced Marilyn 
Monroe. Our gray-bearded friend 
Plutarch in his Lives reports a 
long-ago Roman divorce wherein 
the husband’s friends tell him 
frankly that they can’t understand 
what happened. “Is she not dis- 
creet?” they asked. “Beautiful? 
Fruitful? Man, what more do you 
want?” 

But the Roman, taking off his 
new shoe, held it up to the group. 
“Is not this stylish? Up-to-date? 
But no one of you can tell where 
it pinches my foot.” 

The big things don’t separate 
husbands and wives. The small, 
everyday, “it-doesn’t-fit” produces 
the tear and the wear which end 
in the split. 

An analysis of broken Catholic 
marriages made by Father John 
L. Thomas, S.J., outstanding pres- 
ent-day sociologist, lists percen- 
tages by reasons for the break-up: 


Factor Percentage 
Drink 29.8 
Adultery. . 24.8 
Irresponsibility 12.4 
Temperaments 12.1 
Sex 5.4. 
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Mental 3.0 
Religion 2.9 
Money 8 
Unclassified 1.7 


(Figures copied from The Ameri- 
can Catholic Family, p. 220). 

Together drink and _ adultery 
cause about 55 percent of marital 
problems. Husbands and _ wives 
who habitually drink too much, or 
who go chasing around with 
somebody else’s Romeo or Juliet, 
are obviously suffering from per- 
sonality problems. Clearly they do 
not consider anybody else’s hap- 
piness above their own, nor do 
they appreciate the devotion and 
affection of another human being. 

“But drink,” you are thinking, 
“is a big thing; adultery, too. And: 
you just said above it’s the little 
things that count.” 

The little things do count. Like 
practicing, as most of you do now, 
consideration for others; sincerity 
in personal relationships; honesty 
in thinking and feeling about 
yourselves; humility in self-evalu- 
ation; integrity in dealing with 
people. These are the factors, 
rather than environment, which 
can make or break your marriage 
later on. 


My son is becoming a juven- 
ile delinquent because his fa- 
ther comes home so drunk he 
talks and acts like a moron, 
fights with me over trifles, and 
we are all becoming nervous 
wrecks. He will not go to any 


“ALA” meetings. 
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Despite the letters coming from 
adults—and I do appreciate them— 
this column is written primarily 
for, by and with teenagers. Hence, 
my comments will be directed to- 
wards your son rather than to 
your husband or yourself. 

Hundreds of teens share your 
problems, son, and most of them 
do not become juvenile delin- 
quents. Why wreck your life be- 
cause your father seems deter- 
mined to ruin his? 

A juvenile delinquent is a kid 
with a problem bigger than he 
can solve himself. You can han- 
dle this one. 

True enough, your dad has giv- 
en in to his problem and your 
mother may be on the verge of 
succumbing to hers. That still 
doesn’t make you a juvenile de- 
linquent — and, deep down, you 
know it. 

All of us have met, at some 
time, persons who triumphed over 
Gifficulties and became great be- 
cause of them. What chance did 
Abe Lincoln, studying at night in 
a log cabin by the murky light of a 
fireplace, have of becoming Presi- 
dent of the U. S.? How could Na- 
poleon—a short, undersized boy— 
rise to leadership of France? How 
did Matt Talbot—the young Irish 
lad who became a drunkard in his 
teens — achieve the final mature 
personality development which 
has made him a possible candidate 
for beatification? 

They all faced the tough side 
of life, but they didn’t lie down 
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and quit, and they didn’t let them- 
selves get bitter over their misfor- 
tune. Every teen has it in him to 
do the same—and most teens won't 
let themselves get licked. 


Do you think juveniles 
should be punished very se- 
verely for their first offense? 

Fact is, juveniles are seldom 
punished in any way for their first 
offense. Generally they are given 
a warning and some help by way 
of counseling, and guidance is of- 
fered their parents. Unless they 
get into future trouble, that ends 
it. 

Even the second offense, and 
the third, probably result in noth- 
ing more severe than probation 
for the youngster concerned. This 
means that the teen is required 
to report periodically to a skilled 
person whose only concern is to 
keep the boy out of trouble. A set 
of rules for good behavior is es- 
tablished and thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

If, however, the juvenile vio- 
lates probation, demonstrating an 
habitual pattern of delinquent be- 
havior, then, obviously, he needs 
help—but, again, not punishment. 

Underlying the treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency stands the the- 
ory that the delinquent is pri- 
marily a child with problems 
greater than he can handle with- 
out specialized help. Institutional 
care of the juvenile delinquent 
is geared toward giving that 
help. 
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Travet Notes 


HIS IS THE centennial year 
of the beginning of the Civil 
War and Bruce Catton, Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning historian, has 
defined the significance of the 
centennial observance of the War 
Between the States as follows: 
“In this celebration there will 
be re-enactments of battles, speech- 
es of the various high points in 
the war that divided the nation. 
These would not be worth com- 
memorating except that getting 
more deeply acquainted with them 
can bring to every American a 
deeper understanding of the price 
that America paid for the free- 
dom and unity which it now en- 
joys. In examining the Civil War 
we are not watching a football 
game. The question is not: “Who 
won? Rather, the question is: 


‘What did men do here, why did 


they do it, and what does the 
fact that they did it mean to us 
today?” ” 


Uz THE U. S. Customs Law, 

Americans visiting Canada 
are allowed to take back or have 
shipped back to their homes $200 
worth of goods free of U.S. cus- 
toms and taxes. They can do this 
every 31 days provided they have 
been out of the United States for 
48 hours or longer on each oc- 
casion. 


EN YEARS ago most motels were 

located in the rural areas. To- 
day they are not only are mov- 
ing close to the city, but in many 
communities they are to be found 
in the downtown business section. 
Ten years ago motels were bann- 
ed from the corporate limits of 
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many cities — Chicago for ex- 
ample. Today there are more than 
30 motels within the city limits of 
Chicago. One is located at the 
edge of the loop. A 130-room mo- 
tor inn recently was opened in the 
heart of Manhattan — only a few 
blocks from Broadway and 42nd 
Street. 


HEE ARE two caution reminders 
that will help lighten your 
travel and vacation burdens: 

1, When going into any dense 
woods, leave word of your plans 
with someone in the area, prefer- 
ably the local game warden. If 
you cannot locate him, tell a camp 
owner, store proprietor or police- 
man — but, by all means, tell 
somebody. It is also a good idea 
to leave a complete description of 
your car — make and year, license 
number, etc. 

2. Never set off on a vacation 
with brand new shoes and new 
corsets. Wear both for a week or 
two to avoid discomfort on a trip. 


HE First Catholic drive-in 

church has been tentatively 
approved by the Vatican. Built at 
Belluno in the Italian Alps, the 
church is called the National 
Temple of the Madonna of the 
Roads. 


PROBLEMS facing Presi- 
dent Kennedy is what to do 
about the imbalance in the U.S. 


international travel- account. Ee-- 


onomic necessity now makes it 
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April 
imperative that something be done 
as quickly as possible to stop the 
loss of a billion-and-a-half dollars 
per year, or more, the amount by 
which the spending by U.S. trav- 
elers abroad exceeds the spend- 
ing by foreign visitors in the 
U.S.A 

There are two ways to accomp- 
lish this. One is to curtail sharply 
U.S. travel abroad (an impractical 
plan). The other is to lose no time 
developing the U.S. as host nation 
through a joint government-indus- 
try program. 


Travel Queries: 

Q. Is it necessary to have a 
passport for travel to the West 
Indies and other Caribbean Islands 
which are not possessions of the 
U.S.? 

A. Passports and visas are not 
required, but tourists should have 
in their possession documentary 
proof of citizenship, such as a 
birth certificate. In most cases, 
such identification, along with a 
recent vaccination certificate, is 
required for re-entry into the U.S. 

Q. Should I pick up _hitch- 
hikers? 

A. J. Edgar Hoover’s advice 
is “Don’t Pick Up Trouble.” And 
that is sound. In a seven-day per- 
iod, a recent state survey showed 
39 arrests for hitch-hiking, includ- 
ing a civilian wearing a_ sailor's 
uniform, another carrying a loaded 
revolver and another who had es- 
caped from a mental hospital. 

Q. When will the Kentucky 
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1961 


Derby be held and how can one 
obtain hotel and motel accomoda- 
tions? 

A. The 1961 Derby will be 
held the first Saturday in May. Al- 
most without exception, hotels and 
motels in Louisville, site of the 
Derby, require three-day reserva- 
tions. Full payment is required in 
advance and refunds are not made 
after April 1, exception at discre- 
tion of the establishment. Those 
desiring accomodations — should 
communicate directly with the 
hotel or motel of their choice, 
stating previous contact if any. 
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Q. Does the American Auto- 
mobile Association include high- 
way construction projects and de- 
tours on the routings it gives its 
members? 

A. One of the most valuable 
services the AAA offers in the 
preparation of routings is provid- 
ing the member with accurate in- 
formation on highway construc- 
tion projects and detours. This in- 
formation is obtained by the as- 
sociation’s department from many 
sources, especially the motor clubs 
in the areas affected. 

—Dave Warner 
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NEW BOOKS 


CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS, 
Felix Timmermans. Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 14 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $3.95. 

With exquisite beauty and artis- 
tic taste, the author has portrayed 
the divine adventures of the Child 
Jesus, of His Mother Mary, and 
of His foster-father Joseph, against 
the background of the land he 
loved: Flanders. In so doing, he 
gives us a picture of the Nativity 
that awakens our awareness to the 
homely grandeur surrounding the 
timeless mystery of Christ’s birth. 

The book was first published 40 
years ago and has since been en- 
joyed throughout Europe by 
peoples of all religious beliefs and 
age groups. This, the first English 
translation, will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a warm welcome in America. 


FAMILY LIFE, Rev. Anselm J. 
Viano, S.S.F. St. Paul Publications, 
Queen of Apostles Seminary, 
Derby, New York. $1.75. 

Family life is discussed from 
many viewpoints by a priest who 
has obviously had a good deal of 
experience in working with mar- 
ried people. His objective has been 
the presentation of what a Chris- 
tian family can and should mean 
to all of us. He carries along his 
suggestions and ideas by means of 
interesting anecdotes, stories, il- 
lustrations and quotations. Per- 
haps one of the best and one 
which certainly could bear repro- 
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duction is the statement on in- 
compatibility: “If Americans can 
be divorced for ‘incompatibility of 
temper’ I cannot conceive why 
they are not all divorced. I have 
known many happy marriages, but 
never a compatible one. The whole 
aim of marriage is to fight through 
and survive the instant when in- 
compatibility becomes unquestion- 
able, for a man and a woman .as 
such are incompatible.” This state- 
ment by G. K. Chesterton is one 
with which every prospective bride 
and bridegroom should become 
thoroughly familiar. 


LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS, 
Sister M. Julita, S.S.N.D. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 50c. 

Of all the books in the Christian 
Child series, perhaps this one has 
been the most beautifully illustrat- 
ed. The pictures are realistic and 
yet delightfully charming and cer- 
tainly appealing to the modern 
child. At the same time enough 
script is included so that the life 
of the Little Flower is adequately 
portrayed for the interested young- 
ster. 


MY JESUS, Reverend Gerald T. 
Brennan. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 50c. 

The life of our Blessed Lord is 
told simply but meaningfully to 
the youngster in kindergarten, 
grades one and two. 
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PREVIEW 
of the MAY issue 


For the month of May, dedicated to the Mother of God and 
also the month in which Mother’s Day falls, it has become 
customary the past few years to publish articles of special 
interest to women. So women particularly won’t want to miss 
next month’s issue. 


On the Mother’s Day theme, there will be a tribute to 
the wife and mother as the “bright sun of the family” by 
the late Pope Pius XII. All wives and mothers should read 
these words by the saintly Pontiff. Besides this article, one 
of our contributors writes inspiringly about her own mother 
- the article “I’ll Wear a White Carnation This Mother’s 

ay.” 


Since May is dedicated to the Mother of God, we think 

you'll find a little story titled “Call Me Early, Mother” 

interesting. This tells of an incident that happened to the writer 

many years ago when she was picked to crown the Blessed Virgin 

and also to ——- a gift to the parish’s pastor on the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination. 


There are a couple other articles in next month’s issue we 
know the women will want to read. One has the intriguing title 
“The Time I Almost Became a Saint” and the other concerns 
“Boredom in Marriage.” 


But the men shouldn’t pass up next month’s issue completely. 
That “Boredom in Marriage” article affects them, too. And they 
should especially be on the lookout for an article called “Is Your 
Insurance Up to Date?” This will give them some practical points 
they should keep in mind when reviewing their policies. 


And both men and women should read “How We Talked Back 
to TV.” It is about a parents’ group which actually DID something 
about improving television in its area. And it gives some pointers 
others can follow to do the same. 


These and many more interesting features 


in your family magazine 
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YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL 


A handsome 320 page Missal for Sundays 
and Holydays, complete with altar photographs. 
In addition to the complete Mass prayers there 
are descriptions of the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments plus a Treasury of Prayers. 


Your Sunday Missal is pocket-size with 


a dark blue cover printed in silver. Large, legible 
type is used throughout this 320 page book. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


This book is second only to the Bible in 
the spiritual reading field. It is a book of spir- 
itual counsel in which the readers finds unerring 
directions for true peace of mind and inner hap- 
piness. 

The Imitation of Christ is an invitation 
to follow Christ. It offers inspiring . . . and re- 
warding . . . reading for Catholic adults. 432 
pages plus cover. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


Book Department 


Huntington, Indiana 


I am enclosing $1.00 (each) for the book(s) checked. 
0 YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL (OIMITATION OF CHRIST 
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